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THE WANDERING JEW RETURNS TO ENGLAND 


I 


THE STORY OF the Wandering Jew,' who baited Christ while He was 
on the way to Calvary, isone of a large number of legends in which a mortal 
insults a deity or blasphemes and so brings upon himself the curse of per- 
petual wandering.’ Based originally, no doubt, upon some legend or legends 
of early Christian history,’ the saga of the Wandering Jew took on identifia- 


1 The legend of the Wandering Jew has two distinct aspects, which I designate as the 
popular form and the art-form. There is no single work which treats both aspects of the legend. 
The story has been studied carefully on the Continent, but always with particular attention 
to its nationalistic possibilities. The author of the present article is now engaged in a thorough- 
going study of the entire legend. Most of the research hitherto undertaken dates from the 
1880’s and 1890’s. Much the best study is L. Neubaur, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden, of which 
the second edition (Leipzig, 1893) with its valuable supplement (Neue Mitteilungen tiber die 
Sage vom — Juden) is particularly recommended; but this work pays no attention to the 
art-form of the legend and is inclined to restrict itself to German treatments. A. Soergel, 
Ahasver-Dichtungen seit Goethe (Leipzig, 1905), handles the art-form of the legend well, but 
again, with attention directed especially toward the German works. Rodolfo Renier, “La 
leggenda dell’ Ebreo errante” in Svaghi Critici (Bari, 1910) is a good survey of Italian manifes- 
tations of the legend; he relies upon the important spade-work done in the 1880’s and 1890’s 
by d’Ancona and Morpurgo; cf. particularly A. d’Ancona in Nuova Antologia, tm, 314 ff. 
(1880); and in Romania, x, 212 (1881) and xm, 112 (1883)—also S. Morpurgo, L’Ebreo errante 
in Italia (Florence, 1891). Gaston Paris’ article, “Le Juif Errant”, was published separately 
as a reprint from Vol. vir of the Encyclopédie des sciences religieuses (1880) and is a useful 
pioneer work; but the best Frenéh survey of the legend is Alice Mt. Ken, “L’ Evolution de la 
légende du Juif Errant” in Reoue de Littérature Com parée, v, 5-36 (1 , though the emphasis 
here is upon the Bee of the Jew in Romance countries. Helpful also are C. M. de 
Vasconcellos, “O Judeu errante em Portugal” in Revista lusitana, 1, 34-45 and 1, 74-76; and 
Joseph E. Gillet, “Traces of the Wandering Jew in Spain” in Romanic Review, xxm, 16-27. 
The best English discussion is that by Eino Railo, The Haunted Castle (London, 1927), 194- 
243 and notes; an older work, designed to be a full-length treatment, is Moncure D. Conway, 
The Wandering Jew (London, 1881); but this work does not have available the results of later 
scholarship and so is incomplete. It does, however, print certain versions of the popular form 
which are difficult of aecess. The same strictures apply to still older works in English. 

The yp in Soergel’s work, cited above, is undoubtedly the most complete, con- 
sidering both the popular form and art-form of the legend; but its arrangement is largely a 
chronological one, and the bibliography is therefore not too easy as a practical instrument. 

The legend in Slavic countries, when not treated outright in an art-form, is clearly deriva- 
tive; nevertheless, see Avrahm Yarmolinsky, “The Wandering Jew” in the A. S. Freidus 
Memorial Volume (New York, 1929), 319-328; it is published also as a separate pamphlet. 

J. Fleury (Champfleury), Histoire de l’imagerie populaire (Paris, 1869) gives much the 
best account of the Wandering Jew in pictorial art, though the treatment of the figure in fine 
arts needs some more recent clarification. 

2 Some other good examples are the cases of Cain in the Old Testament, Al-Sameri in the 
Koran, Pindola in Buddhistic lore, a group of unfortunate ladies beloved by Zeus in Greek 
mythology, the Wild Huntsman, the Flying Dutchman, probably the Ancient Mariner, and 
ee Peter Rugg the Bostonian, though the two last-named are of a distinctly “literary” 

vor. 

* The legend of the immortality of St. John may actually have some bearing upon the 
genesis of at least one phase of the legend of the Wandering Jew. It will be recalled that John 
was the disciple whom the scriptures suggest as one to await the coming of Christ (John xxi, 22). 
The legend of Judas is a hardy plant that actually appears in combination with that of the 
Wandering Jew in the seventeenth century French pamphlet Histoire admirable d’un jes 
errant. St. Veronica gained her sqpitetinn by being a spectator along the Via Crucis. The 
legend of the Wild Huntsman has, according to some, a similar origin; this d, however, 
needs a thorough study. As for Malchus (John xviii, 10), his name is transfe: to the servant 
of the High Priest who struck Jesus; and this unfortunate is the subject of a cruel legend which 
has especial favor in Italy, where it has become blended with the legend of the W i 
Jew. Whenever the Jew is immured in prison, wandering about a column in anguish 
despair, it is the Malchus phase of the Wandering Jew’s saga. 
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ble form in the later Middle Ages, probably during the first few Crusades 
and probably in Italy.‘ 

The Protestant reformation in Germany gave the legend a powerful 
new impulse. The object in emphasizing the story at this time was in part 
to illustrate the mercy and greatness of God—in other words, the medieval 
purpose of the legend—through the fact that He had made possible the 
miraculous wandering of a repentant, immortal Jew. It was intended in 
part, moreover, to call attention to the wicked nature of the Jews, who as 


‘followers of Antichrist were persecutors and murderers of the Savior. This 


second purpose, with its corrosive anti-Semitism, which is not at alla feature 
of the medieval treatment of the story, was particularly strong in the minds 
of the more violent of the Reformationists, for Antichrist was an extremely 
important figure in the traditions of the later sixteenth century in Europe 
The Devil, said some, was marshalling a vast horde somewhere near Baby- 
lon, ready to debouch upon luckless Europe.* And as a matter of incontro- 
vertible fact, creatures even more tangible and physical than devils were 
pressing in upon the western world. These were the Turks. 

In all those unhappy decades of religious conflict, superstition, rumor, 
and credulity were rife—Antichrists, Fausts, astrologers, charlatans, sooth- 
sayers of all kinds flooded Europe with their magical, diabolical, and gen- 
erally sinister merchandise. It should hardly be surprising, therefore, that 
the soil was fertile for the growth, around the year 1600, of stories concern- 
ing the Wandering Jew. The last previous written account of the career of 
the Jew had been composed near 1500 or shortly before;’ and the legend 
had a considerable circulation in oral tradition throughout the sixteenth 
century. Printed accounts began to appear all over Germany soon after 1600 
and spread almost immediately into the Low Countries, into France, into 
the Scandinavian regions, into contiguous Slavic territory, even to some 
extent into Italy and the Iberian peninsula, where older forms of the tale 
were already current.* The prime influence in this spread appears to be the 


_ pamphlet, Kurtze Beschreibung und Erzehlung von einem Juden mit Namen 


Ahasverus, published in 1602 under the imprint of “Leyden bey Christoff 
Creutzer.”® Within the next dozen years, two variant German versions, 


‘ The first literary mention of the Wandering Jew, as explained below, is in Roger of 
Wendover’s chronicle for the year 1228; virtually all subsequent allusions until 1602 are 
either in Italian writings or with an Italian background. Furthermore, these allusions are 
of a nature to suggest that the legend was then well established in Italy. But the final touch of 
proof is admittedly lacking. 

5 See Wilhelm Bousset (trans. A. H. Keane), The Legend of Antichrist (London, 1896); 
there is a new and lively account in foe Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews (New Haven, 
1943), Chap. III, 32-44. There is a ballad in Percy’s Reliques, u, 103 ff. (“A Ballad of Luther, 
the Pope, a Cardinal, and a Husbandman’’) which identifies the Pope with Antichrist; and 
there is much countersuggestion that Luther was Antichrist. Several passages in Elizabethan 
plays, especially in those of Ben Jonson, bespeak the currency of the legend. 

6 The chief spokesman for this is Canon Moreau, Histoire de ce qui s’est passé en Bretagne 
durant les guerres de la Ligue, etc. Written about 1605, it was not printed until 1836 at Brest. 

7 This is the tale of Antonio di Francesco di Andrea, mentioned below. 

8 Of the many items listed in note 1 above, the works by Neubaur, Killen, and Renier 
are the most helpful in covering the early stages of the legend. 

® Neubaur has listed no less than nine pamphlets all apparently printed in 1602 at the 
following places: one at Leyden, seven at Bautzen, one at Dantzig. The bibliographical prob- 
lem posed by these pamphlets is extremely difficult; but Neubaur places the Leyden pamphlet 
as the earliest. The explanation he offers for the multiplicity of copies of the same tract pub- 
lished in different places is: “Wir diirfen die Entstehung dieser Drucke vielleicht in Basel 
suchen, woselbst der Buchdrucker Johannes Schréter solche Mystifikationen des Publikums 
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which were extensions of the Kurize Beschreibung, appeared—a) the Wunder- 
barlicher Bericht von einem Juden, etc., ostensibly printed in 1602 but prob- 
ably not in actuality before 1613 or 1614 (addressed by “Chrysostom 
Dudulaeus of Westphalia to a good friend” and therefore known simply as 
the Dudulaeus version); and b) the Relation von einem Juden von Jeruslaem 
Ahasverus genannt, printed at Revel in 1634. These three pamphlets—the 
Kurtze Beschreibung, the Dudulaeus, and the Relation—taken together rep- 
resent what may be called the Book of the Wandering Jew, or the Ahasuerus- 
Book, comparable to the more famous Faust Book of slightly earlier date.!® 
Suffice to say that this Ahasuerus-Book began to be published in new Ger- 
man versions and in translations and paraphrases in other languages almost 
as soon as it appeared; and its various literary offspring continue well into 
the eighteenth century. One of these was probably an English prose transla- 
tion or adaptation—we cannot tell which, for it has now been lost; but it 
apparently lies back of the English prose version to be discussed in a mo- 
ment. 


II 


As it happens, the legend of the Wandering Jew, before it assumed the 
art-form of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, was first told in writing 
by Roger of Wendover, chronicler of St. Albans (d. 1236), in his Flores His- 
toriarum." Roger’s entry for the year 1228—an entry which, like those for 
all the years of his own lifetime, was composed on his own initiative, with- 
out the benefit of authorities—reports the reception at St. Albans of an 
Armenian archbishop (otherwise unidentified). During the entertainment 
of this archbishop— 


. .. he was asked whether he had ever seen or beard anything of Joseph, a man of whom 
there was much talk in the world, who, when our Lord suffered, was present and spoke to Him, 
and who is still alive in evidence of the Christian faith; in reply to which a knight of his retinue, 
who was interpreter, replied, speaking in French, “My lord well knows that man, and a little 
before he took his way to the western countries the said Joseph ate at the table of my lord 
the archbishop in Armenia, and he was often seen and held converse with him.” 

He was then asked about what had passed between Christ and this same Joseph, to which 
he replied, “At the time of the suffering of Jesus Christ, He was seized by the Jews and led 
into the Hall of Judgment, before Pilate the governor, that He might be judged by him on 
the accusation of the Jews, and Pilate finding no cause for adjuging Him to death, said to 
them, ‘Take Him and judge Him according to your law.’ The shouts of the Jews, however, 
increasing, he, at their request, released unto them Barabas, and delivered Jesus to them to 
be crucified. When therefore the Jews were dragging Jesus forth, and had reached the door, 
Cartaphilus, a porter of the hall in Pilate’s service, as Jesus was going out of the door, im- 
piously struck Him on the back with his hand, and said in mockery, ‘Go quicker, Jesus, go 
quicker; why do you loiter?’ And Jesus looking back on him with a severe countenance said 
to him, ‘I am going, and you will wait till I return’.” 

And according as our Lord said, this Cartaphilus is still awaiting His return; at the time 
of our Lord’s Passion he was thirty years old; and when he attains the age of a hundred years, 
he always returns to the same age as he was when our Lord suffered. After Christ’s death, 
when the Catholic faith gained ground, this Cartaphilus was baptized by Ananias (who also 
baptized the apostle Paul), and was called Joseph. He often dwells in both divisions of Ar- 
menia, and other eastern countries, passing his time amidst the bishops and other prelates 


bei seinen Presserzeugnissen liebte”’ (0p. cit., 16.) Cf. also E. Weller, Die falschen und fingierten 
Druckorte (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1864), 15 ff. Since the Kurtze Beschreibung is excessively rare, 
I include it in Appendix A of the present article. There is some new evidence still in need of 
careful further sifting, which may establish the Dantzig copy as the original pamphlet. 

© It appeared in 1587. 

\\ Rogeri de Wendover liber qui dicitur flores historiarum, edited by H. G. Hewlett as vol. 84 
of the Rolls Series (London, 1886-1889) ; see vol. 1, 352 ff. There is a translation by J. A. Giles 
in the Bohn Antiquarian Library (London, 1849). 
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of the Church; he is a man of holy conversation and religious, a man of few words and circum- 
spect in his behavior, for he does not speak at all unless when questioned by the bishops and 
— men; and then he tells of the events of old times, and of the events which occurred 
at suffering and resurrection of our Lord, and of the witnesses of the resurrection, namely 
those who rose with Christ, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto men; he also tells 
of the creed of the apostles, and of their separation and preaching; and all this he relates 
without smiling or levity of conversation, as one who is well practised in sorrow and the fear 
of God, always looking forward with fear to the coming of Jesus Christ, lest at the last judg- 
ment he should find Him in anger, whom, when on His way to death, he had provoked to just 
vengeance. Numbers come to him from different parts of the world, enjoying his society and 
conversation, and to them, if they are men of authority, he explains all doubts on the matter 
on which he is questioned. He refuses all gifts that are offered to him, being content with 
slight food and clothing. He places his hope of salvation on the fact that he sinned through 
ignorance, for the Lord when suffering prayed for His enemies in these words, “Father, forgive 
em, for they know not what they do.” 


Roger’s chronicle was revised and continued at St. Albans after his death 
by Matthew Paris (d. 1259). The latter’s Chronica Majora® makes but 
few changes in Roger’s account of the incident, and those changes are 
of minor importance only. At the end of the account, Matthew Paris 
mentions a couple of authorities as witnesses to the truth of the story. 
But in his entry for the year 1252, Matthew Paris tells of a group of 
Armenians who visited St. Albans and asserted that they had evidence 
that Joseph Cartaphilus was still alive, ‘“‘one of the wonders of this world 
and a great argument for the Christian faith.” Here we have the evident 
purpose of the whole legend as far as the Middle Ages took interest in it. 
There is, it will be noted, no anti-Semitism present. 

The archbishop who entertained Roger of Wendover with his remarkable 
tale spread it about in other places. Philipp Mouskes or Mousket, arch- 
bishop of Tournai, records the incident briefly in his Chronique rimée, written 
about 1243." A fourteenth century Czech manuscript, published at Prague 


in 1886 under the title Svatovitsky rukopis,” contains a translation from the 
Latin into Czech of the Dialogos beatae Mariae et Anselmi de passione 
Domini. Interpolated in this text is an account of the Wandering Jew based 
apparently on Matthew Paris. The greater cosmopolitanism of Matthew 
Paris evidently made his story more celebrated than that of the man who 
gave him his material, Roger of Wendover. 


Ill 


Further references to the Wandering Jew in the later thirteenth century 
and on to the end of the sixteenth century are nearly all from southern 
Europe. It becomes increasingly apparent that the priority of Roger’s 


12 The original of this passage from Roger of Wendover is given below in Appendix B. 

8 Edited by H. R. Luard as vol. 57 of the Rolls Series (London, 1872-1873); see vol. m1, 
= = The entry for 1252, mentioned a few lines below, is to be found in this edition, vol. v, 
14 Edited by Baron de Reiffenberg (Brussels, 1838); cf. vol. m, 491. 

4 Listed in Avrahm Yarmolinsky’s bibliographical booklet mentioned in note 1 above. 

16 There are, however, a few references to the legend in later Middle English: 

(a) In two mss. (Rawlinson C. 655 and Brit. Mus. Addit. 31042) of the Northern Passion, 
a poem written originally near 1300 to instruct the layman in religious matters, there are 
distinct allusions. Rawlinson C. 655 (ca. 1350) mentions one John Puttedieu as a person 
who witnessed the suffering of Christ. Puttedieu is a corruption of the French Boutedieu, 
which is in turn an alteration of Buttadeus, the name customarily applied in one linguistic 
form or another to the Wandering Jew in the Middle Ages (cf. note 28 below). In Brit. Mus. 
Addit. 31042 (of about 1450), the story is told in more detail; it is the traditional form of the 
legend. Observe, however, that the more circumstantial account comes from a late ms. See 
Frances A. Foster, the Northern Passion, EETS 147, pp. 72 ff. 
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story in England is more or less accidental. Italy gives the legend in de- 
tailed form in the badly neglected tale of Antonio di Francesco di Andrea, 
found among the papers of the Strozzi family of Florence and first published 
by Morpurgo;"’ but before this work there are numerous allusions showing 
the currency of the legend in Italy. While the events of Antonio’s story, 
however, allegedly took place between 1411 and 1416, the manuscript itself 
may not be older than the early sixteenth century. 

Elsewhere in Italy it is to be noted that the aspect of the Wandering 
Jew seen in the account by Roger of Wendover (and Matthew Paris) is 
often combined with an originally separate legend, that of Malchus, who is , 
mentioned in the scriptures. In Spain and Portugal, on the other hand, the 
tormented prisoner Malchus does not enter into the picture; instead, under 
a different name (Juan d’Espera en Dios or Joéo Espera em Dios), the 
Wandering Jew is a contrite sinner who is placidly awaiting the coming of 
Christ, praying and doing good works in the meantime. Allusions to the 
protagonist of the story have been found among Portuguese and Spanish 
literary figures from the sixteenth century and later. In short, the legend is 
in full bloom in southern Europe by 1550. 

In Germany, France, and England—to say nothing of the Slavic coun- 
tries—the legend does not come till late; in Germany it appears under the 
circumstances already described. Yet the account given in the Ahasuerus- 
Book is closer to Matthew Paris and Roger of Wendover than it is to the 
legend-mongers of southern Europe. Indeed, Matthew Paris’ chronicle had 
been printed at Zurich in 1586 and was probably the source of much of the 
Kurtze Beschreibung. In both versions the Jew is sincerely repentant, serious 
of mien, never smiling, waiting as hopefully as he can for the return of 
Christ, sober, abstemious, not speaking unless spoken to, and then only 


answering questions put by men of spiritual authority. On the other hand, 
the author of the Kurtze Beschreibung has made some changes. The unkempt 
white hair and beard and some details of the Jew’s raggedly clothed figure , 
may have been suggested by the similar appearance of Jiirgen, a character | 
in Lithuanian legendry.'* The Jew is now a shoemaker—a detail which has 





(b) In Dunbar’s Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy (1506), there is a list of villains, in 
which appears the name Puttidew; this is manifestly the same man as that mentioned in the 
Northern Passion. Here he is only one in a group of sinners, just as, in a fifteenth centu 
Provencal mystery-play, Boutedieu appears nominally among the dramatis personae. Ct. 
Archer Taylor, ‘Notes on the Wandering Jew’ in Modern Language Notes, xxx, 394. My 
impression is that Dunbar picked up this strange Puttidew from the French. Of course he 
may have known the Northern Passion. But since this English poem is heavily obligated to a 
French Passion, we come back to France in the long run. Taylor, in his article, concedes the 
possibility “that Dunbar, when writing the Flyting, . . . might have been familiar with the 
name Puttidew from having heard it in England or on his visit to France, alluded to in the 


(c) The powerful passage in Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale (721 ff.) cites the case of the 
Eternal Wanderer, the genus of which the Wandering Jew is a particular species. See N. Ss. 
Bushnell, ‘The Wandering Jew and the Pardoner’s Tale’ in Studies in Philology, xxvum, 
450-460. The legend was certainly not sufficiently developed in England for Chaucer to have 
drawn upon any English version to portray his unforgettable old man. Perhaps the legend was 
sufficiently developed in Italy by 1400. In spite of Bushnell’s persuasive list of liels, I am 
skeptical enough to think that the whole passage is a fortuitous circumstance, althouy Iadmit 
that Chaucer might have known the legend of the Wandering Jew. But where did he get it 
in such detail? On one of his Italian visits? Stranger things have ha; ed. 

7 It constitutes section II of S. Morpurgo’s L’Ebreo Errante in Italia (Florence, 1891), 
15-40; for the allusions in Spain and Portugal, see the works of de Vasconcellos and Gillet 
named in note 1 above. 

18 Balthasar Russow, “Chronica der Prouintz Lyfflands” in Scriptores rerum Livonicarum 
(Riga-Leipzig, 1848; 1853), m, 51 ff. 
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never been explained except on the ground that shoemakers are notably 
independent, skeptical, and even atheistical;!* besides, the Wandering Jew 
must wander incessantly and so wear out more shoes than his very own 
occupation can supply him—an ironical touch. He has taken the name 
Ahasuerus, a stock name probably suggested in Germany by the Ahasuerus- 
plays of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries attending the feast of 
Purim. He now has a family. All in all, it is reasonably clear that the author 
of the Kurtze Beschreibung was building upon adventitious material which 
goes well back into the sixteenth century. 


IV 


It is not necessary to concern ourselves with the spread of the legend 
after 1602 into France, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, or the Slavic na- 
tions. It is enough to insist that, although nearly four centuries had gone 
by since Roger of Wendover’s account, the legend returned to England as 
something to be believed, as an indication of God’s mercy. It received at 
first none of the skepticism or contempt that greeted it in France among 
men of education and other worldlings.*° 

Evidently licenses were issued in London in the year 1612 to print a 
a prose tract and a ballad on the subject of the Wandering Jew.” No trace 
of this prose tract has as yet been found. There is a ballad entered in the 
Stationers’ Register as of August 21, 1612 and assigned to Edward Marchant, 
A Ballad called ‘Wonderful strange newes out of Germanye of a Jewe that hath 
lyued wandering ever since our Saviour Christ.’ No copy of this is now extant. 
But what appears to be the same ballad was assigned to John Marriott and 
John Grisman or Grismond under the date October 9, 1620. Under the 
auspices of one Edward Wright it was printed again in 1635. This is the 
ballad given in The Roxburghe Ballads (Hertford, 1889), v1, 687 ff. It is 
also in the Bagford Collection (1, 8); almost unchanged it turns up as a 
blackletter ballad of the later seventeenth century found in the Pepys 
Collection. With a few minor verbal changes it was printed in Percy’s origi- 
nal edition of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765), 11, 292. F. J. 
Child, in his early edition of the English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1861) 
gave the Percy version but removed it from his later defiuitive edition. 

The editors of the Roxburghe Ballads, in the headnote to their printed 
version of the 1620 ballad (The Wandering Jew: or the shooemaker of Jeru- 
salem, who lived when Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was crucified and 
by him was appointed to live till his coming again), speak of the possibility 
that Thomas Deloney was its author; but the only evidence of this is the 
highly questionable point that the refrain of the ballad (‘‘Repent, therefore, 
O England!’’) echoes the refrain of a song accepted as Deloney’s. There 
were, as it happened, many exhortations to England to repent at this time, 
so that little weight should be given this shred of would-be evidence. It is 


19 Yet Hans Sachs, the most famous and articulate shoemaker of the sixteenth century, 
has nothing to say of this legend. His silence is taken to mean that there was no currency of 
the legend in Germany before the third quarter of the sixteenth century. 

2° The skepticism is given full expression at the beginning of the century in Rudolph 
Bouthrays (Boterius), Magno Franciae Consilio Advocati, Commentariorum de rebus toto paene 
orbe gestis liber, x1, 385 and in Pierre de l’Estoile, Memoirs-Journaux (Paris, 1881), rx, 244. 
From the middle of the seventeenth century to the middle of the eighteenth, there is a con- 
stant drum-fire of disbelief from academic folk. See Neubaur, of. cit., 21 ff. and his Neue 
Mitteilungen (note 1 above), 22 ff. 

* William C. Hazlitt, Bibliographical Collections, series ii, 247, 316. 
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enough to say that the ballad can at least be dated from ten to twenty 
years earlier than the dates assigned it by some scholars” in the past. It 
seems fair to assume, inasmuch as it is found in the Bagford, Roxburghe, 
and Pepys collections as well as in Percy’s Reliques, that it was at least a 
moderately well-known ballad. 


V 


It has been said that a prose tract, for which a license to print was issued 
in 1612, has not as yet been found. While there is no way to prove it, the 
chances are that this prose tract would be a translation or adaptation of the 
Kurtze Beschreibung. It might have been thus translated or adapted directly 
from the German or, as would be more likely in the England of that time, 
through an intervening French translation or adaptation.™ 

Here we can quote a prose version of the legend, dated 1620, which has 
not as yet been printed. It is to be found in a commonplace book (Ms. Addi- 
tional #38599 in the British Museum) belonging to the Shann family of 
Methley, Yorkshire; most of it is in the handwriting of Richard Shann 
(1561-1627). The contents of this book comprises a survey of the local 
manor, the assignment of pews in the local church, chronicles of local 
weather, comments on livestock of the neighborhood, and a record of events 
of general interest between 1617 and 1632. The entry for 1620 consists en- 
tirely of the following: 


THE HISTORIE of a WANDRINGE JEWE 
much spoken of this yeere, 


LOVINGE READER, if novelties & wonders please the, thou maiyst here fynde admira- 
tionin the historieof a wandringe Jewe, confirmed by many good and authentiqueauthours 
which have maide mention of him in divers ages. flor GUIDO BONATUS, who lived 
about foure hundred yeares since, in a Booke which he maide of Judicial] astrologie of 
the fixed stars, in the firste parte, tract. 5. consid. 1401. affirmes confidentlie that he had 
seene in the towne of Forlive, a Jewe called John Butadeus, whom others have since called - 
AHASUERIUS, who went to CAMPOSTELLA a place dedicated to ST. JAMES. and 
the life of the saide Jewe was at that tyme manifested to all, even in the same manner 
as it shalbe now sett downe. That is to saie, whenas US CHRIST, oppressed with 
the heavie burthen of his Crosse, woulde have rested him selfe against his house, he 
churlishlie thrust him away, so as our Saviour lookinge mildlie upon him, saide, I WILL 
REST, BUT THOU SHALT WALKE. They allso make mention of (X)™ the same Jewe 
in the seaventh Booke of the historie of peace, betwixt the kinge of FRANCE, an 

SPAINE, printed at PARIS in the yeare 1605, under the inscription of these letters. 
P. V. P. C. that of late yeares havinge past by STEA(X?)NSBOURGE,® he had left an 
acte with the maistrait thereof, declaring that he had passed there two hundreth yeares 
before, and for proofe thereof, he sent them to their regester booke, which being searcht 
& found true, filled all mens myndes with amazement: The same is verified in an Epistle, 
printed at LEIDEN, in the yeare, 1602, as allso in the yeare, 1608. The same man was 
seene about PARIS in FRANCE. He came to PRAGUE the metropolitaine Cittie of 
BOHEMIA, in the yeare 1602, and then into HUNGARLIA in the yeare 1613. And in the 
yeare 1614 two ffrench gentlemen mett him neare unto CHALLONS, to whom he related 
manie thinges. And finallie the last yeare he came into the cuntrie of FLAUNDERS: 
being 1619. and in ANTWARPE, he was seene & questioned by manie judicious & learned 
men, whom he satisfied in everie pointe. He is a man of fewe wordes, drie & leene, and 
continent in all his actions, his picture was drawne from a towne called MALDUVIE, 


Some of the authorities mentioned in note 1 above are unaware of the existence of the 
ballad. Neubaur does not seem to have known it; Killen places it merely in the seventeenth 
pone A Soergel speaks of 1630(?); Renjer ignores it; Railo passes it over; Conway suggests 

640. 

* Those which might have been available to an Englishman are mentioned below. 

* A word begun and then deleted in the manuscript. 

* Evidently Strasbourg. 
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and afterwards from the cabonet of a verie curious gentleman, to whom CHRISTOPHER 
EYSINGER secretarie to ADOLPH duke of HOLSTEIN had given it in the yeare 1571, 
and since it was brought unto PARIS. 1615. so as one called PAULE of EITSEN, a 
doctor of Divinitie, and BISHOPE of SLESWING, A man of creditt & commendable 
for his worthie writinges, reportes that in the yeare 1542. being at HAMBROUGH ata 
sermon, he sawe a tall man right against the pulpitt, with long haire, bare footed, mariners 
breeches, and a long cloake to his ancles, which seemed to be of the age of fiftie yeares, and 
in this manner, he harde a sermon with great devotion, kneelinge downe & beating his 
brest at the holie name of Jesus. In the ende, being demanded what he was, he answered 
that he was A JEWE, borne at JERUSALEM, a showmaker by profession, and that he 
had beene present at the death of CHRIST. And since that tyme had ever remained in 
life wandringe through the worlde, for a ce,aposed upon him for insolence he had 
committed against our SAVIOUR, for he had no sooner pronounced those scandalous 
wordes, saying to ouwr Lorde, who beinge loaden with his Crosse leaned against his house, 
on, shewinge our SAVIOUR the place of his execution, But CHRIST saide unto 
im, I WILL REST, BUT THOU SHALT WALKE, so that at the same instante, 
leavinge a childe, which he had in his armes, and followinge JESUS CHRIST unto the 
death of the Crosse, he underwent his decree, for he coulde never returne to the place 
where whence he parted, to see his wyfe & children, but had alwaise beene a vagabond: 
yet after some ages, he had returned to JERUSALEM, and findinge it cleane channged, 
& ruined, he still continued a wanderer, not knowinge (as he saide) how God woulde dis- 
pose of him, unless it weare to reserve him unto the day of judgment, to serve as a witnesse 
against infidels, But he desired that it would please God to call him. The Bishopp beinge 
much amazed sent for the rectorie of the schoole of HAMBURGE, and other men well 
redd in histories, who conferred with him of what had past in the Easte, from the death of 
JESUS CHRIST unto that daie, whereof he satisfied them in such sorte as they were all 
amazed. if they gave him any almes, he never tooke above iijd. or a groat, the which he 
gave to the pore, saying that God had care of him. he was never seen to laugh, but still 
lamented his miserie and was much grieved when he harde anie man blaspheame the 
name of God, cryinge out who dares, O miserable creature, how dares thou thus abuse the 
sacred name of , thy lorde & maister, whom if thou haddest seene suffer for the, as 
I have doone, thou would oft rather suffer a thousand tymes for his glorie, then blaspheame 
his holie name. Wheresoever he went, he alwaies spake the vulgar tongue, he then spake 
the Saxon, as if he had bene borne in the cuntrie. We may hereunto applie the sayinge 
of our SAVIOUR, in St. marke, & St. Luke, chap. 9. There shall be some which shall not 
tast of death, before he come into his kingdome, And in the Apocalipps it is written, that 
some shall seeke death, & shall not fynde it, In all probabilitie this is one, seinge he hath 
lived so manie Ages, we may also observe & probalie inferr, that as St. John, Enock, & 
Elie, shall encounter Antichrist, as we read in St. Hypolita in the booke of Antichrist. 
So in like manner there shall be three, which shall convince the Impietie of the Jewes, 
that is to saye, Pilate, Malchas, & this man. By all these reasons we may inferre, that he 
is a true man, and that it seemes, he hath beene condemned to this punnishment untill 
the daie of judgment. howsoever it be we leave the beliefe unto those that have seene him 
as for the event, not onelie in this, but in all other worldlie things we must referr our selves 
to God, to whome be all honour, and glorie both now and for ever. AMEN. 
THIS is drawne out of the printed storie worde for worde, there was allso his picture 
livelie drawne, and all the cuntrie was full of Ballads, expressinge the same. 


We may begin comment on this valuable prose account with the final 
short paragraph. Mention of ballads (73), of which England was “full,” 
has bearing upon the ballads of the Wandering Jew mentioned above. The 
“printed storie” (72) from which Shann’s account is drawn “worde for 
worde” may be the lost prose tract for which the license was issued in 1612; 
it might, of course, refer directly to the Kurize Beschreibung, but it is more 
likely that it does not. It could be, and probably is, a French version of the 
Kurize Beschreibung if it is not the missing English tract. But the Kurize 
Beschreibung certainly underlies this Historie of a Wandringe Jewe. For one 
thing, it is actually mentioned; it is the “Epistle, printed at LEIDEN in the 
yeare 1602” (18-19). A reprint of 1608 (19) is not extant, but there were 
reprints galore of the Kurtze Beschreibung immediately after the original—a 
testimonial to the undeniable popularity of the work—and two of these 
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bear no date.” The fact that Shann gives the date of 1542 for the appearance 
of Ahasuerus in Hamburg (31) clinches the point, for that is the date men- 
tioned in the Leyden pamphlet and not in the reprints, where there is a 
considerable variation in the dates specified. 

But would Richard Shann of Methley, Yorkshire, have known enough 
German to have read a German pamphlet? It would not have been neces- 
sary for him to have had that knowledge. The Kurtze Beschreibung had its 
first French translation, which is a close word-for-word translation, in 
Pierre Victor Palma Cayet’s Chronologie Septenaire (Paris, 1605; 1607), Vol. 
vir” (“the seventh Booke ofthe historie of peace betwixt the kinge of 
FRANCE and SPAINE, printed . : . under the inscription of these letters. 
P. V. P. C.” (13-15). This French version, incidentally, was published four 
years before the Discours veritable d’un juif errant (Bordeaux, 1609?), with 
which it is identical. The Discours veritable is usually named as the first 
French version of the Ahasuerus-Book. From Cayet it appears that 
virtually all of Shann’s account following line 29 is derived. His reference to 
the material from St. Hypolita’s De Antichristo (65) is also to be found in 
Cayet. 

The fact, however, that Shann’s Historie observes that the Wanderer 
was seen both at Paris and at Chalons indicates that the author knew some 
other French writings on the subject. Specifically, there was the pamphlet 
Les rencontres faist ces jours passez du Juif-Errant, published in either 1613 
or 1614, which is the only known authorization of the Chalons reference 
(22). The same pamphlet notes the Wanderer’s presence in Paris (20). The 
Jew was placed in Hungary (21) and Flanders (23) in the Dudulaeus portion 
of the Ahasuerus-Book. There was also a Flemish pamphlet, L. Beyerlinck’s 
Afbeeldinghe van den dolenden Jode (Antwerp, 1620), which may throw 
light upon the references to Prague (20) and to Antwerp “in the yeare 
1619” (24). This Flemish pamphlet may have had a French translation, 
though this is not certain; the probabilities are, however, that it was extant 
in some form in France. The French Histoire admirable d’un juif errant, 
which first appeared around 1650 and had a large progeny in both France 
and the Low Countries—at least one version of it dates from a time after 
the days of Napoleon Bonaparte—contains most of the places just men- 
tioned in the extensive itinerary of the Wandering Jew. But the Histoire 
admirable is not germane to the present study. 

We know nothing of Christopher Eysinger (27-28) beyond what is told of 
him in the Kurtze Beschreibung, where (as Ehringer) he is named as a secre- 
tary to Adolph, Duke of Holstein, and an emissary to the King of Spain; and 
so the reference to the picture “drawne . . . from the cabonet of a verie curi- 
ous gentleman, to whom Christopher Eysinger . . . had given it” (26-28) is 
altogether obscure. Since the town called MALDUVIE (26) is Madrid, 
and since we are told in the Kurtze Beschreibung that Eysinger and one 
Jacobus were ambassadors sent to the King of Spain who saw the Wanderer 
in Madrid, it seems reasonable to suppose that there must be here some local 
increment to the legend now unfortunately lost. At any rate, it is an incre- 
ment that does not appear elsewhere in the manifestations of the legend. 
The Kurtze Beschreibung has a rude woodcut of the Jew Ahasverus; and 
some kind of pictorial representation of the protagonist of the legend can 

* For a full account of all the known reprints, see Neubaur, of. cit., 66 ff. 


27 The first (1605) edition of the Chronologie septenaire is very rare; in the more easily 
accessible 1607 edition, the reference is to Volume vu, 440 ff. 
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be found in other popular pamphlets during the next two hundred years,”*8 

The reference to Guido Bonatus raises an interesting point for specula- 
tion. The allusion itself (3-7) is one well recognized in the outlines of the 
legend; its substance is covered completely in the lines of Shann’s text. It 
is one of the three or four such references to the legend of the Wandering 
Jew which attest the currency of that legend in Italy during the later thir- 
teenth century. The date when the Jew passed through Forli (6) is given by 
Bonatus as 1267.* But this is, after all, a comparatively learned detail and 
does not appear in any of the versions of the story which have been noted 
above as serving to inform Shann. But an edition of the Kurtze Beschreibung 
bearing the imprint of Dantzig, 1602, is worth notice. Its full title-page 
reads as follows: 


Kurtze Beschreibung und Erzehlung von einem Juden / der sich nennet Ahaszverus 
(Aber von Guidone Bonato / einem fiirtrefflichen Astronomo / ausz ursachen Johan. Buttadeus 
genennt wird) Welcher bey der Creutzigung Christi selbst persénlich gewesen / auch das 
Crucifige tiber Christum hab helffen schreyen / und umb Barrabam bitten / hab auch nach 
der Creutzigung Christi nimmer gen Jerusalem kénnen kommen / auch sein Weib und Kinder 
nimmer gesehen / und seithero im Leben geblieben / und vor etlich Jahren gen Hamburg 
kommen / auch Anno 1599. im December zu Dantzig ankommen. 

Es hat auch Paulus von Eitzen der H. Schrifft Doctor und Bischoff von Schleswig / beneben 
dem Rector der Schulen zu Hamburg / mit jhme conferirt von den Orientalischen Landen / 
was sich nach Christi zeit verloffen T hat er solchen guten bericht darvon gegeben / dasz sie 
sich nicht gnug dariiber verwundern kénnen. 


(A picture, i.e., a woodcut, of the Jew is given, and then the following quotation from Matthew 
xvi:) 
Warlich ich sage euch / es stehen allhie etliche / die werden den Todt nicht schmecken / 
bisz dasz sie desz Menschen Sohn kommen sehen inn sein Reich. 
Gedruckt zu Dantzig / bei Jacob Rothen 
Erben / Im Jahr 1602. 


This is, in effect, a reprint of the Leyden 1602 Kurtze Beschreibung except 
for the reference to Bonatus in the title-page and at the end of the pamphlet. 
This conclusion reads: 


Von diesem Juden schreibt auch Guido Bonatus und nennet jn Johannem Buttadeum™ 
in seiner 141. Consideration™ de stellis fixis, mit solchen Worten: Et dicebatur tunc, quod erat 
quidam, qui fuerat tempore JESU CHRISTI, et vocabatur Johannes Buttadeus eo, quod im pulisset 
Dominum, quando ducebatur ad patibulum. Et ipse dixit: Tu expectabis me, donec venero. Et 
ille Johannes transivit per Forlivium, vadens ad sanctum Jacobum, Anno Christi 1267. 


This, then, is the only edition of the Kurtze Beschreibung to refer to the note 
of Bonatus; and by a curious coincidence a copy of it is in the British Mu- 


% See J. Fleury (Champfleury), Histoire de imagerie populaire (Paris, 1869), 53 ff. An 
interesting discussion of the psychology of the picture of Ahasuerus in stimulating the popu- 
os | A the Kurtze Beschreibung is in A. Soergel, Ahasver-Dichtungen seit Goethe (Leipzig, 
1905), 14. 

* Guidonis Bonati Foroliviensis Mathematici de Astronomia tractatus X. Universum quod 
judiciariam rationem, etc., Part I, tract 5, paragraph 141. There is a printed edition as early 
as 1491. The earliest accessible edition is Basel, 1550. Technically, this gives the first reference 
to the Wandering Jew to appear in print. 

% Johannes Buttadeus (Botadeo, Votaddio, Butadeo, etc.) is the name given the Wander- 
ing Jew in virtually all the medieval accounts of his career, though in Roger of Wendover and 
Matthew Paris he is known as Joseph Cartaphilus. The etymology of Buétadeus has received a 
great deal of controversial attention which is irrelevant at this point. It seems to be agreed, 
however, though with reluctance on the part of some, that the name is derived from a cor- 
ruption of Italian words for God and push (or shove), so that the term is taken to mean “the 
God-pusher,” or by extension, “‘the God-striker” or ““God-baiter.”” By large and, this is the 
aspect of the legend most frequently met with. 

31 Note that Shann has reported the reference erroneously as “(Consid(eration) 1401” in 
line 5 of the Historie instead of Consideration 141. 
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seum (1. d. 60). Was there a French translation of this particular pamphlet 
which came Shann’s way? Again, the answer is a mere matter of guesswork; 
we can only say that the probabilities favor it. 


VI 


I suppose that it will be impossible, considering the difficulties we shall 
experience from now on when we try to turn up any more surviving popular 
material dealing with Ahasuerus—particularly in twentieth century Ger- 
many—to tell how these pamphlets were inter-related, or how they circu- 
lated from one country to another in the seventeenth century. That some of 
the more acceptable of them were translated into other languages is obvious. 
The Kurtze Beschreibung is an excellent example. The French Histoire ad- 
mirable is another. It seems possible to hazard at least a guess that there 
was an English prose pamphlet, perhaps the one for which a license was 
issued in 1612, which was based closely on the Kurize Beschreibung either 
directly or through a French translation. Literary communication of any 
sort has always been easier between France and England than between Ger- 
many and England. We have seen in Shann’s version a direct acknowledg- 
ment to Cayet, the importance of whose French translation has been made 
clear. Shann’s blind reference to “‘the storie worde for worde” may allude to 
this hypothetical English version, or it may refer to Cayet, or again it may 
refer to some other pamphlet. But it is clear that Shann did not rely on 
Cayet alone. Perhaps the lost English prose version contained references to 
the other matters not found in Cayet or in the Kurtze Beschreibung itself, 
or, in the case of the picture “‘from the cabonet of a very curious gentleman” 
not found anywhere else. 

But all this we can merely guess. At least we may have by 1620 a couple 
of prose accounts of Ahasuerus in English: one lost, one told by Shann. 
We have also seen that the ballad muse has gone to work on the subject 
of the Wandering Jew. Granted that the next important work dealing with 
the Wandering Jew, The Wandering Jew Telling Fortunes to Englishmen 
(1640),” is a boldly satirical piece, apparently quite original, attacking © 
types of London society in the manner of the seventeenth century charac- 
ter-writers, with more than a little flavor of Jonsonian acid. Granted also 
that subsequent English treatment of the Jew either makes him a back- 
ground figure who has seen much (as in The Wandering Jew’s Chronicle of 
England®* of before 1714, a broadside-ballad in which the Jew has no part 
to play except to say that he has seen sovereigns of England from William 
the Conqueror to Anne), or treats him as a buffoon, as in the mediocre 
comedy by George Franklin, The Wandering Jew, or Love’s Masquerade 
(1791). Granted also that the Wandering Jew never took firm root among 
the English folk—there are very few references to him in English popular 
lore*“—and that accounts of his appearances in England came chiefly from 
the lips and pens of foreigners.* The fact still remains that Ahasuerus, re- 


® Printed rather inconveniently in the rare collection by J. Halliwell-Phillips, Books of 
Characters (London, 1857), Part I. The author of this pamphlet, printed by Nathaniel Butter, 
is tentatively given as E. Malone. Whoever he was, he had a wnibine satirical style. 

* In the Roxburghe Ballads (Hertford, 1889), v1, 695 ff. 
vr * These have never been collected in any one place; the author of this paper is engaged 
in doing so. 

*® There are two such of importance: Giovanni Marana’s Letters of a Turkish Spy (origi- 
nally in French, L’espion du grand-seigneur dans le cour des princes. chrétiens; Paris, 1684 ff. 
The original English translation came out in 1686; it was reprinted as late as 1748)—the 
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turning to that England which had first reported him as Cartaphilus, is stil] 
an object of respect if not of general belief, a vague and shadowy portent 
and not necessarily a charlatan worthy of scorn. 


APPENDIX A 
Title-Page: 
Kurtze beschreibung und Erzehlung / von || einem Juden / mit Namen Ahasverus: || 
Welcher der Creu- || tzigung Christi selbst Persénlich ge- / wesen / auch das Crucifige 
ober Christum || helffen schreyen / unnd umb Barrabam bitten / hab auch || nach der 
Creutzigung Christi nimmer gen Jerusalem kénnen kom- || men / auch sein Weib und Kinder 
nimmer gesehen: unnd seit hero im || Leben geblieben / und vor etlich suas gen Hamburg 
kom- |} men / auch Anno 1599. Im December zu || Dantzig ankommen. | 
Es hatt auch Paulus von Eitzen / || der H. Schrifft D. und Bischoff von Schlesz- || wig / 
beneben dem Rector der Schulen zu Hamburg / mit || jhme conferiert: von den Orientalischen 
Landen / nach Christi zeit || was sich verloffen / hatt er solchen guten bericht darvon gege- || 
ben / das sie sich nicht gnug dariiber ver- || wundern kénnen. || 
Matthei am 16. || 
Warlich ich sage euch / es stehen allhie || etliche / die werden den Todt nit schme- | 
cken / bisz das sie desz Menschen Sohn || kommen sehen in sein Reich. |} 
Gedruckt zu Leyden / bey Christof | 
Creutzer. Anno 1602. || 


Text: 


Weil dieser zeit bey uns alhie nichts newes zuschrieben / will ich euch etwas altes / 
welches doch bey vielen mit verwunderung / fiir etwas newes gehalten wirdt: erzelen / welches 
sich volgender gestalt verhaltet. 

ES hat Paulus von Eitzen / der H: Schrifft Doctor: und Bischoff zu Schleszwig / dann 
er von J. F. Gn: Hertzog Adolff von Holstein zum Bischoff erwéhlet und bestattigt ist / so 
nit allein bey menniglichen in ansehen und glaubwirdig / sondern auch durch sein in 
gegeben Schrifften ein beriimbter Mann ist / mir und andern Studiosis / etlich mahl erzelet / 
das als er in seiner Jugendt zu Wittenberg studiert / und einmal im Winter in Anno 1542. 
zu seinen Eltern gen Hamburg gereyset: hab er den nechsten Sontag hernacher in der Kirchen / 
under der Predigt einen Mann welcher ein sehr lange Person / mit einem langen uber die 
Achsel abhangenden Haar / gewesen / gegen der Cantzel uber auff bloszen seinen barfiissig 
stehn sehen: welcher mit solcher Andacht die Predigt gehért / das man an jm einige bewegung 
nicht sptiren kénnen: aussenthalb wann der Name Jesus Christus genenet worden / hab er 
sich geneigt / an seine Brust geschlagen / und sehr tieff geseufftzet: und hab kein andere 
Kleidung angehabt / in demselbigen harten Winter / als ein par Hosen / die an den Fiissen 
durch gewesen / ein Rock bisz an die Knie: unnd dariiber ein Mantel / bisz auff die Fiisz / 
sonsten sey er Alters halben anzusehen gewesen / als ein Mann von 50. Jahren ungefihrlich / 
als er nun sich wegen seiner grossen gestalt / Kleydung und Geberden uber jhme verwundert: 
har er nach jhme / wer er were / und was sein gelegenheit seye / geforschet / da hatt man 
jhn berichtet: Das derselbige sich nun den Winter uber etliche Wochen lang daselbsten 
auffgehalten: und von sich auszgeben das er ein geborner Jud von Jerusalem / mit seinem 
Namen Ahasverus und seines Handtwercks ein Schuhmacher / auch bey der Creutzigung 
Christi selbs Persénlich gewesen / und seit hero im leben geblieben: und durch viel lender 
gereiset sein / wie er dann zu bestetigung dessen viel umbstandt / so sich mit CHRISTO 
nach dem er gefangen / und fiir Pilatum gefiihrt / darnach fiir Heroden / auch bisz er entlich 
gecreutziget worden / zugetragen / von dem / weder die Evangelisten noch Historischreiber 
meldung thun: Deszgleichen auch von allerhandt geschichten und Regimenten verender- 
ungen / so in den Orientalischen Landen nach Christi Leiden / in etlich 100. Jahren hernacher 
sich zugetragen: Wie auch von den Aposteln / wa jeder gelebt / gelehrt / unnd endtlich 
gelitten / vollkommen guten bericht zugeben wuste. Als nun Paulus von Eitzen solches ge- 
héret / hat er sich noch mehr darab verwundert / und gelegenheit gesucht / selbsten mit 
jm zureden. Da er nun dasselbig entlich erlanget / hab jhme der Jud solches alles mit umb- 
stenden erzelet: das er namlich zur zeit Christi zu Jerusalem wonhafitig / auch jhme dem 
Herrn Christo / welchen er fiir ein Ketzer und Verfiihrer gehalten / weil er anders nicht 


second is found in A. Calmet’s Dictionnaire de la Sainte Bible, 1, 472. An echo of Calmet’s 
account is found in Theatrum Europaeum (Frankfurt, 1702), x1v, 723. In these the Wanderer 
came to England late in the seventeenth century (in 1694, according to the Theatrum Euro- 
paeum), told his tale, showed his acquaintance with Mohammed, Nero, Saladin, and other 
worthies, and confuted scholars from Oxford and Cambridge. The English, however, seem 
to have known nothing about it. 
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gewuszt / auch vor den hohen Priestern und Schrifftgelehrten / denen er zugethan gewesen / 
anders nit gelehrnet gehabt / gram gewesen / und hab derwegen allezeit sein bestes gethan 
damit dieser Verfiirer / wie er dafiir gehalten / méchte vertilget werden: Hab auch endtli: 
jn fangen / fiir die Hohenpriester und Pilatum fiiren / ae / uber in das Crucifige 
schreyen / und umb Barrabam bitten / auch so weit bringen helffen / bisz er zum Tod verur- 
theilt worden. Da nun der Sententz gesprochen gewesen b er alsbald nach seinem Hausz / 
da der HErr Christus hatt fiirvher sollen gefiirt werden / zu geeylet / unnd es seinem Hauszge- 
sindt angesagt / damit sie jhn auch sehen méchten / da hab er selbsten sein kleines kind 
off seinen Arm genommen; mit jme fiir die Thiir gestanden / jn den Herrn sehen 
zulassen. Als nun der Herr Christus under seinem Creutz herzu gefiirt worden / hab er sich 
an sein Hausz etwas angelehnet: da sey er zu merer seines Eyfers igung herzu en: 
und mit scheltworten sich von dannen wegk zu packen / und hinausz / da er hi: rt / zu 
verfiigen / fort gewisen. Da hatt jhn Christus starck angesehn / und jhn auff die meinung 
ungefarlich angeredt ICH WILL STEHEN UND RUHEN / DU ABER SOLL GEHEN: 
Alsbald hab er sein Kind nidergesetzt / unnd im Hausz nicht bleiben kénnen: Sondern mit 
nach gefolget und zugesehen / wie er ist hingerichtet worden. Nach dem solches alles vollendet 
worden / sey jm unmiiglich gewesen widerumm in die Statt Jerusalem zu gehn / wie er auch 
nit mer darein kommen: Sein Weib / Kind und Gesind / nit mehr gesehen sondern also bald 
fort in frembde / unnd also eins nach dem andern bis daher durchzogen habe / unn ob er wol 
uber etlich 100. Jahr widerumb ins Land kommen / hab er es doch also verwust unnd Jeru- 
salem verstért gefunden / das er es nit mehr gekandt habe. Was nun Gott mit jme fiir habe / 
das er so lang in disem elenden Leben herumb fiihre / ob er jn vielleicht bisz am Jiingsten 
Tag / als ein lebendigen zeugen des Leyden Christi zu mehrer uberzeigung der Gottlosen und 
ungleubigen also erhalten wolle / sey jm unwissent / seines theils méchte leiden / das jn Gott 
ausz diesem Jamerthal zu ruhe abforderte. Auff dises / habe er Paulus von Eitzen / bey neben 
dem Rector der Schulen zu Hamburg / welcher ein gelerter und in Historijs erfahrner Mann 

ewesen / mit jme von allerhand geschichten / so sich in den Orientalischen Landen / nach 

hristi zeiten hero verloffen / pot ge Da hab er jnen alle umbstindt und gnugsamen 
bericht davon gegeben / das sie sich dariiber nicht gnugsam verwundern kénnen. In seinem 
leben sey er still und ei gen gewesen / nit geredt / als wann man jn gefragt / wann man 
jn zu Gast geladen sey / erschienen / doch wenig gessen und getruncken / da man jm Gelt 
verehret / hab er nit uber 2. schilling genommen / doch also bald wider under die Armen 
getheilt / mit vermelden / er bedérffe es nicht / Gott werde jn wol versorgen. So hab man 
jn die zeit uber / weil er zu Hamburg gewesen / nie sehen lachen: In welches Landt er kom- 
men / desselbigen sprach hat er geredt / wie er dann damahl die Sichsische sprach als wol 
geredt / als wann er eingeborner Sachs were. Es sein auch / wie D. Eitz berichtet damahln 
vil Leut ausz vielen Landen / und weit gelegenen Orten / jn zusehen unnd zu héren gen 
Hamburg kommen: auch vilerley Judicia uber jm ergangen: der mehrer theil aber habe dafiir 
gehalten / er habe ein fliegenden Geist bey sich / der jm solche ding offenbare: Welches aber 
er nit dafiir gehalten / weil er nit allein Gottes wort gern gehért und davon geredt / auch 
alwegen mit grosser andacht und grossem seufftzen den Namen Gottes genennt: Sondern 
auch das er kein Fluchen dulden kénnen / dann wann er iemandt bey Gottes leyden und 
wunden Fluchen héret / er dariiber erzittert und mit grimmigen eyffer getrawet. Du Elender 
Mensch / du Elende Creatur / soltu den Namen Gottes und seine Marter also miszbrauchen / 
Ja soltestu gesehen unnd gehért haben / wie sawr dem Herrn Christo seine Wunden und 
Leyden / dein und meinet wegen worden were / wie ichs gesehen / dur wiirdest dir ehe leidt 
thun lassen / dann dasz du also seinen Namen nennest. Unnd dieses hat Ehren gemelter 
HErr Paulus von Eitzen mir unn andern miindlich doch mit vil mehr unn weitern umbstiinden 
erzelet / welches ich gleichwol seithero von etlichen altenburgern / alhie zu Schleszwig / die 
auch zum theil denselbigen damaln gesehen / unnd mit jhme geredt / affirmieren gehért. 

DIsz verschienen 75. Jahr seyndt Secretarius Christoph Ehringer unn M. Jacobus / 

welche unser Gnediger Herr / Hertzog Adolff zu Holstein ungefirlich vor fiinff viertheil 
Jaren als Legaten an Konig in Hispanien abgefertiget / wegen der bezalung / so sein Kéniglich 
W: Ihr Fiirstlichen Gnaden: und dem Kriegsvolck / mit dem sie in Anno 1572. dem Duc de 
Alba in das Niderland gezogen / noch schuldig verblieben: umb befiirderungen angehalten. 
Widerumb zu Hausz kommen und alhie zu Schleswig angelangt / die berichten das sie zu 
Malduit obgedachten man in aller gestalt / mit Kleider / geberden / und Alter noch zu 
sehen / angetroffen / mit jhme geredt unnd eben / wie der abgemelt neben andern Leuten 
von im verstanden haben } und hab er sein gut Spannisch geredt. 


Was nun von dieser Mans Person zuhalten: davon steht jedem sein Judicium frey: Die 
werck Gottes seind wunderbarlich und unerforschlich / und werden je lenger je mehr ding / die 
biszhero verborgen gewesen / Nun mehr gegen dem zunahenden Jiingsten Tag und ende der 
Welt offenbaret / wol dem der es in rechtem verstandt auffnimbt und er kennete unnd sich 
daran nicht Ergert. 
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Datum Schleszwig den 9. Junij Anno 1564. 

Dieser Mann oder Jud / soll so dicke Fuszsolen haben / das mans gemessen / zweyer 
Zwerch Finger dick gewesen / gleich wie ein horn so hart wegen seines langes gehen unnd 
Reysen / er soll auch Anno 1599. zu on — gesehen worden sein: 


APPENDIX B 


Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum (ed. H. G. Hewlett, Vol. 84 of Rolls Series; London, 

1886-1889). The particular passage quoted here is in Volume un, p. 353. 

Interrogatus autem inter caetera de Joseph, viro illo, de quo frequens sermo habetur 
inter homines, qui, quando passus est Dominus, praesens fuit et locutus est cum eo, qui adhuc 
vivit in argumentum fidei Christianae, si illum aliquando viderit vel de illo quicquam audierit, 
respondit pro archiepiscopo miles quidam de familia ejus, qui interpres illius erat, et dixit 
lingua Gallicana, ‘Bene,’ inquit, ‘dominus meus novit hominem illum, et paulo antequam iter 
arriperet ad partes occidentis idem Joseph in Armenia comedit ad mensam domini mej 
archiepiscopi, quem multotiens viderat et audierat loquentem.’ Et postmodum interrogatus 
de rebus gestis inter Dominum Jesum Christum et eundem Joseph respondit, “Tempore 
passionis Jesu Christi, cum captus a Judaeis in praetorium adductus fuisset ante praesidem 
Pilatum, ut judicaretur ab ipso, accusantibus illum constanter Judaeis, cum Pilatus nullam 
in eo causam mortis invenisset, dixit ad eos, “Accipite eum vos et secundum legem vestrum 
judicate eum’’; sed tamen, invalescentibus clamoribus Judaeorum, Pilatus dimisit illis Bara- 
bam ad petitionem illorum, et tradidit eis Jesum, ut crucifigeretur. Trahentibus autem 
Judaeis Jesum extra praetorium, cum venisset ad ostium, Cartaphilus, praetorii ostiarius et 
Pontii Pilati, cum per ostium exiret Jesus, pepulit eum pugno post tergum impie et irridens 
dixit, ‘““Vade, Jesu, citius; vade, quid moraris?” Et Jesus severo vultu et oculo respiciens in 
eum dixit, “Ego,”’ inquit, “vado, et tu exspectabis donec redeam.” Itaque juxta verbum 
Domini exspectat adhuc Cartaphilus ille, qui tempore Dominicae passionis erat quasi triginta 
annorum, et semper, cum usque ad centum attingerit annorum, redit ad illum aetatis statum, 
quo fuit anno quando passus est Christus. Verum post passionem Domini, crescente fide 
catholica, idem Cartaphilus baptizatus fuit ab Anania, qui Paulum baptizavit apostolum, et 
vocatus est Joseph. Habitat autem frequenter in utraque Armenia, et in aliis regionibus ori- 
entis, vivens inter episcopos et alios ecclesiae praelatos, homo sanctae conversationis et 
religionis, pauca habens verba et circumspecta, ut qui nihil loquitur, nisi ab episcopis et viris 
religiosis fuerit requisitus; et tunc referre solet de rebus antiquitatis, et de iis quae gesta fuerant 
in passione Domini et resurrectione, et de testibus resurrectionis, illis videlicet qui surrexerunt 
cum Christo et venerunt in sanctam civitatem et apparuerunt multis; refert etiam de symbolo 
apostolorum, et eorum divisione et praedicatione; et hoc sine risu et omni levitate verborum, 
ut qui magis versatur in lachrymis et timore Domini, metuens semper et suspectum habens 
adventum Jesu Christi, ne ipsum in ultimo examine inveniat iratum, quem ad passionem 
properantem irridens ad dignam provocaverat ultionem. Veniunt ad eum multi de remotis 
mundi partibus, delectantes in ejus visione et confabulatione, quibus, si sint viri authentici, 
de rebus interrogatus breviter quaestiones absolvit. Munera omnia sibi respuit oblata, victu 
moderato tantum et vestitu contentus. In hoc semper ponit suae spem salutis, quia ignorans 
deliquit, dicente Domino et orante in passione sua pro inimicis suis, “Pater,’’ inquit, “ignosce 
illis, quia nesciunt quid faciunt”.’ 

GEORGE K. ANDERSON 


Brown University 
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GERMANIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 1940-1945 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES IN THE FIELD OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 
PUBLISHED IN EUROPE, ESPECIALLY IN GERMANY AND IN 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, DURING THE WAR 


SINCE BIBLIOGRAPHY is only a means to an end, the compilation of 
the following list has been governed largely by practical considerations. A 
first beginning was made, under somewhat unusual circumstances, during a 
military mission which took the bibliographer overseas in the summer of 
1945. There a number of items were collected in conversations with Euro- 

an scholars in the field of Germanic philology, such as A. Gétze (Giessen), 
Joh. Hoops (Heidelberg), E. Beutler (Frankfurt), F. Holthausen (Wies- 
baden), H. Schneider and K. Bohnenberger (Tiibingen), Fr. Maurer (Frei- 
burg), and especially Eduard Hartl of the University of Munich. Other 
titles were gathered from books and periodicals available in the American 
and French zones of occupation, and from bibliographical sources accessible 
at the Information Control Division of our occupational forces in Germany., 

On this basis, a first list of German Publications in Germanic Philology 
1940-45 (University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 1945, 28 pp.) was 
compiled and distributed in mimeographed form as a report of the Research 
Committee of Group German I: Historical Grammar, of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, at the meeting of the Association in Chicago, 
December 29, 1945. 

The interest in the list expressed by colleagues in the field of Germanic 
languages and literatures as well as my own scholarly curiosity and the en- 
couragement by Professor John J. Parry, editor of this journal, induced me 
to have the bibliography published in printed form. In the meantime, how- 
ever, several additional sources of information had become available for the 
preparation of the second edition. Thus the Halbjahrs-Verzeichnisse for the 
years 1941 to 1943, reprinted by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
were carefully gone through, page by page, since the subject-matter index 
was not found exhaustive by any means; the volumes of Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, 1940-43, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 1940-43, 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 1940-43, Studia 
Neophilologica, 1940-45, Acta Philologica Scandinavica, 1940-45, Wérter und 
Sachen, 1940-44, and Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 1940-43, 
yielded a rich harvest; especially the bibliographical résumés in Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift by F. R. Schréder and others and the excellent 
critical bibliographies of Acta Philologica Scandinavica were meticulously 
scrutinized for publications of general interest to the student of Germanic 
philology. A number of items have been contributed by Professor H. 
Sparnaay (Utrecht), Dr. P. Zumthor (Basle), Professor Madison S. Beeler 
(University of California), Christian Beutler (Frankfurt a.M.), William W. 
Langebartel (University of Pennsylvania), and especially by Professor John 
J. Parry of the University of Illinois, to whom I am also obliged for several 
welcome corrections of errors or inaccuracies of the mimeographed edition. 

In spite of such help from others and the continued efforts of laying 
hands on any recent publication within his reach, the compiler realizes only 
too well the many gaps and inaccuracies of this printed version which are 
due, partly, to the peculiar circumstances under which the material had to 
be gathered, and, partly, to the inaccessibility or,lapsing of many of the 
leading European journals in Germanic philology, especially for the years 
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1944 and 1945. It is to be expected that in addition to the many unimpor- 
tant articles which have been wittingly or unwittingly omitted, a consider. 
able number of valuable publications of the years 1940-45 will come to our 
attention, sooner or later, after the printing of this list. Of course, books and 
articles which were written for political rather than scholarly purposes have 
been ignored. 

In the arrangement of the material, the well-known classification of the 
Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen 
Philologie has been followed, in the hope that the present compilation may 
serve as a substitute, however inadequate, for that comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, the last volume of which appeared in 1939, covering the year 1935, 
The only major deviation from the Jahresberichie is the listing, under Ib, 
of the important journals in the field of Germanic philology, with indica- 
tions as to the last number known to be published. As in the Jahresberichte, 
the numbering of the items is continuous within each of the 28 main sections 
of the bibliography, in order to facilitate the use of the index.* 

In view of the surprisingly large amount of material, the idea of a critical 
bibliography, with brief résumés of the more important items, had to be 
abandoned, for reasons of space and of time, and also because many of the 
items listed are not accessible as yet. Instead, wherever it was feasible and 
desirable, references have been added to reviews and résumés in the jour- 
nals, since the latter in many instances and for some time to come may be 
the only means of learning about the gist of many of these European publi- 
cations of the years 1940-45. 

Periodicals often cited are referred to by the following abbreviations: 
AaNO  Aarbgger f. nordisk Oldkyndighed Neoph(il). Neophilologus 
ADA _ Anzeiger f. deutsches Altertum Neuphil. Mit. Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 
Angi B_ Beiblatt zur Anglia NoB Namn och Bygd ° 
ANF Arkiv f. nordisk Filologi NS Die neueren Sprachen 
APS Acta Philologica Scandinavica NSSt Nysvenska Studier 
Archiv Archiv f. d. Studium d. neueren NTS Norsk Tidsskrift f. Sprogvid. 

Sprachen NTTS Nord. Tidsskrift f. Tale & 
Beitrige Beitrige z. Gesch. d. dt. Sprache Stemme 
DLZ Deutsche Literaturzeitung Stud. Neoph. Studia Neophilologica 
DSt Danske Studier WuS Worter und Sachen 
DVIG Dt. Vischrift f. Lit. wiss. u.Geistes- ZDA Zeitschrift f. dt. Altertum 
gesch. ZDB Zeitschrift f. dt. Bildung 
ESt Englische Studien ZDK Zeitschrift f. Deutschkunde 
GGA Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen ZDPh Zeitschrift f. dt. Philologie 
GRM Germ. Roman. Monatsschrift ZMF Zeitschrift f. Mundartforschung 
HBV Hess. Blatter f. Volkskunde ZNF Zeitschrift f. Namenforschung 
HZ Historische Zeitschrift ZGORh Zeitschrift f. Gesch. d. Ober- 
LGRPh Lit. blatt f. germ. u. roman. Philol. rheins 
LZ Literar. Zentralblatt ZRPh Zeitschrift f. roman. Philol. 
MM Maal og Minne ZVS Zeitschriftf. vgl. Sprachforsch, 
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* These sections are indicated by Roman numbers in the running heads on the odd pages 
of this article. 
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1. PHILOLOGY 


Ia. HISTORY OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 
General: 


(1) Baesecke, Georg. Kleine Geschichten des Professors. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1941. 138 pp. RM. 3.80. 

(2) Schneider, F. J. “Die Anfainge germanistischer Studien in und um 
Halle,” in: Baesecke-Festschrift. See ta, 8. 

(3) Klein, Karl Kurt. Die ““Nésner Germanistenschule.”’ Ihre Entstehung, 
Wirksamkeit, Leistung. Bistritz: Zikeli, 1943. v1, 223 pp. (Deutschkund- 
liche Arbeiten, Heft 1). RM. 18.- 

(4) Beckman, Nat. Metoder i nordisk sprakhistoria. See tv, 15. 

(5S) Noreen, Erik. ‘Ur eddaforskningens historia.”” See xvii, 19. 

(6) Funke, Otto. Die Friihzeit der englischen Grammatik. See xin, 3. 

(7) Flasdieck, H. M. “England und die Sprachwissenschaft.” See xm, 2. 
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Individual Scholars: 


Georg Baesecke. (8) Alideutsches Wort und Wortkunstwerk. Georg 
Baesecke z. 65. Geburtstage, 13. 1. 1941. Halle: Niemeyer, 1941. 1v, 213 

. RM. 13.- 

e Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxrx (1941): 155; LGRPh, txm 
(1942): 14f.; DLZ, txm (1941): Nos. 21-22. 

Conrad Borchling. (9) Festschrift z. 70. Geburtstag Prof. Dr. C. Borchlings. 
Neumiinster: Hamb. Verl. Anstalt Wachholtz, 1942 (Korrespondenzblatt d. 
Vereins f. niederdt. Sprachforschung, No. 1, Heft tv, 1942). 

Verner Dahlerup. (10) Juul-Jensen, H. “Verner Dahlerup,” ANF, tv 
(1940) : 328-340. (Obituary notice.) 

Gustav Ehrismann. (11) Unserem Lehrer Gustav Ehrismann zum Ge- 
dichtnis. Unter Mitwirkung von H. Grellmann und H. Ziegler, dargebracht 
von Erich Giilzow. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1943. 26 pp. With Portrait. RM. 
1.50. 

(12) Kraus, Carl v. ‘‘Nachrufe auf Gustav Ehrismann und Konrad 
Zwierzina,” Siizungsber. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., 1942. 

Eilert Ekwall. (13) A Philological Miscellany Presented to Eilert Ekwall. 
Part 1: Uppsala, 1942. 426 pp. (Stud. Neoph., x1v). Part 11: Uppsala, 1942. 
250 pp. (Stud. Neoph., xv: 1-2). . 

Rev. by F. Klaeber and S. B. Liljegren in Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43): 
337-360. 

Max Forster. (14) Géhler, Th. “Max Forster zum 75. Geburtstag,” 
GRM, xxx (1943): 271-273. 

Otto von Friesen. (15) Ahnlund, N. “Otto von Friesen},” Hist. Tidskrift, 
ulg. av svenska hist. foreningen, 1942: 285-286. 

(16) Léfstedt, E. “Otto von Friesen,” Ord och Bild, 1943: 1-8. 

(17) Eriksson, M. “In memoriam Otto von Friesen,” Uppland, 1942: 
76-83. 

Erich Gierach. (18) Wissenschaft im V olkstumskampf. Festschrift, Erich 
Gierach zu seinem 60. Geburtstag iiberreicht von Freunden, Schiilern und 
Fachgenossen. Hgg. von K. Oberdorffer, B. Schier und Wilh. Wostry. 
Reichenberg: Kraus, 1941. vim, 490 pp. RM. 18.- 

Johan Gdotlind. (19) Celander, H. “Johan Gétlind. Nagra minnesord,” 
Folkminnen och Folktankar, xxvu (1940): 49-51. (Obituary notice.) 

Alfred Gétze. (20) Deutsche Wortgeschichte. Festschrift fiir Alfred Gétze 
zum 17. Mai 1941. Hgg. von F. Maurer und F. Stroh. Vol. 1: Vorgeschichte, 
Germanentum, Deutsche Friihzeit, Héfisches Rittertum, Spates Mittel- 
alter. vim1, 292 pp. Vol. 11: Humanistische Strémungen, Luther und die 
nhd. Schriftsprache, Barock, Vernunftsprachtum, Klassik und Romantik, 
19. Jahrhundert, Englische Einfliisse, Aufstieg des Volks. 480 pp. Vol. m1: 
Stimme und Landschaften, Stainde und Berufe, Geschichte der Namen. 
_ pp. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1943 (Grundriss der Germ. Philologie, xvu, 

arts 1-3). 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1943): 138. 

Otto von Greyerz. (21) Zum Gedichtnis von Prof. Dr. phil. Otto von 
Greyerz (1863-1940). Bern: Francke, 1940. 32 pp. RM. 1.35. 

Andreas Heusler. (22) Andreas Heusler zum Gedenken. Freiburg: Wagner, 
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Ib. ENCYCLOPEDIAS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, AND PERIODICALS 
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published in the course of 194445) 
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Zeitschrift f. deutsche Philologie, xv (1940)—Lxvimt (1943). [ZDPh] 
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(11) Kinnander, Bengt, “Sak, ord och uttryck,” NSSt., xxm (1943): 
1-26. 
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(13) Stern, Gustaf. ‘“‘The Constitutive Functions of Speech,” Stud. 
Neoph., xv (1942-43) : 1-14. 

(14) Beckman, Nat. “Férhandsteorier,” NSSt, xx1 (1941): 25-50. 

(15) Révész, Géza. Das Problem des Ursprungs der Sprache. Amsterdam, 
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(16) Stutterheim, C. F. P. Het begrip Metaphor. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 

941. 
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Rev. by N. Beckman in Pedagogisk Tidskrift, 1940: 91-94, and in APS, 
Xv (1942): No. 32. 
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Gruyter, 1941. 27 pp. (Abh. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1941). 
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Sinndeutung des dichterischen Wortes. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1940. 87 pp. 
(Diss.) (Bonner Beitriige z. dt. Philologie, 10). RM. 3.60 
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(26) Menzerath, Paul. Der Diphthong. Eine kritische und experimenitelle 
Untersuchung. Mit 15 Abb. Bonn und Berlin: F. Diimmler, 1941. 139 pp. 
(Phonetische Studien, m). RM. 14.- 

Rev. in APS, xvi (1943): No. 117. 
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WuS, xxii (1941-42) : 145-166. 
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(31) Seidel, Eugen. Das Wesen der Phonologie. Copenhagen: Munks- 
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(32) Baader, Th., G. Gosses en J. van Ginneken. Accentwisseling in de 
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(33) Fischer-J¢rgensen, Eli. ““L¢s og fast tilslutning,” NTT, v (1941): 
41-69. 

Rev. in APS, xvm (1945): No. 252. 

(34) Koschmieder, Erwin. Zur Bestimmung der Funktion grammatischer 
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Rev. in APS, xv (1942): No. 214. 

(37) Bréndal, Viggo. Prepositionernas Theori. Inledning til en rationel 
Betydningslere. Copenhagen, 1941. xvi, 136 pp. (Festskrift udg. af Kgben- 
havns Universitet Nov. 1940). 

Rev. in A PS, xvi (1943): No. 120. 
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sprakteori. Goteborg, 1941. 72 pp. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, xivu, 
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(48) Krahe, Hans. Indogermanische S prachwissenschaft. Berlin: de Gruy- 
ter, 1943. 143 pp. (Sammlung Géschen, vol. 59). 

(49) Hirt, Herman. Indogermanica. Forschungen iiber Sprache und Ge- 
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Letterkunde, N. R. 3, 11). Fl. -.80. 
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Leipzig, 1944. 60 pp. (Niederdonau, Heft 28). RM. 6.- 

(20) Dingler, Max. Geschriebene Mundart, das ist: Wohlerwogene und 
beherzigenswerte Regeln f. d. einheitliche und gemeinverstindliche Schreibung 
der bairischen Redeweis in Vers und Prosa. Erfurt: Richters, 1941. 112 pp. 
RM. 4.50. 

(21) Léfstedt, Inga. Zum Sekunddérumlaut von germanisch a im Bairi- 
schen. Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1944. xrx, 361 pp. (Diss. 
Lund) (Lunder germ. Forschungen, xv). Skr. 15.— 

Rev. by G. Mellbourn in Stud. Neoph., xvi (1944-45): 64-70. 


C. Middle German Dialects 
1. Rhenish Franconian: 


(22) Christmann, Ernst. Volkssprache. Ihr Wesen und Werden dargestellt 
am Beispiel der Saarpfalz. Neustadt, 1938. 59 pp. 

Rev. by F. Maurer in LGRPhA, txm (1941): 251f. 

(23) Hofmann, Karl. Mundartgliederung Niederhessens stidlich von Kas- 
sel. Marburg: Elwert, 1941. 71 pp. (Dt. Dialektgeogr., 39). RM. 6.- 

Rev. F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 224. 
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(24) Hessen-Nassauisches Volkswirterbuch, ausgew. und bearbeitet von 
L. Berthold. Marburg: Elwert. Lfg. 11-13 (cols. 641-832 “pitteln-reite’’), 
1938-40; Lfg. 14—15 (cols. 833-956 ‘‘Reitebock-Riiwel’’), 1942-43. [These is- 
sues complete the second volume, 11: L-R, 956 cols., with 83 Figs. in the text. 


1927-1943] 
Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx1 (1943): 138. 


9. Middle Franconian: 


(25) Rheinisches Wérterbuch. Hgg. von J. Miiller. Berlin: Klopp. Lfg. 
74-76=Vol. v, Lfg. 12-14, cols. 1057-1344 ‘‘Meister-mudd” (1940); Lfg. 
77-78= Vol. v, final fasc. 15-16, cols. 1345-1500 ‘‘mudd—Myrte” (1941); 
Lig. 79-80= Vol. v1, Lig. 1-2, cols. 1-192; ‘““N—Nichte” (1941); Lfg. 81- 
84=Vol. v1, Lfg. 3-6, cols. 193-576 “‘Nichte—Panke” (1942); Lfg. 85-90 
=Vol. v1, Lfg. 7-12, cols. 577-1152 ‘“‘Panke—Prutt”’ (1942-43); Lig. 91- 
92=Vol. v1, Lfg. 13-14, cols. 1153-1344 “Prutt—quindelig” (1943). 

(26) Welter, Wilhelm. Die maaslindischen Mundarten im dt.-nieder- 
lindischen Kulturzusammenhang. Aachen: Heimatverlag, 1941. 15 pp. 
with maps. RM. -.60. 

(27) Suolahti, H. “Die Luxenburger Partizipformen,” Annales Acade- 
miae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. L. Helsinki, 1942. 

(28) Schulte, Werner. Gliederung der Mundarten im siidéstlichen Sauer- 
land. Marburg: Elwert, 1941. 85 pp. 14 maps. (Diss. Marburg) (Dt. Dialekt- 
geogr., 38). RM. 6.50. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 224. 


3. Thuringian and Upper Saxon: 


(29) Aubin, Hermann. Die geschichilichen Krifte fiir den Neuaufbau 
im md. Osten. See vim, 39. 


4. East Middle German: 


(30) Anders, Heinrich. Zur Geschichte der schlesischen Mundart im 
Mittelalter. See vu, 10. 


D. German Dialects Outside Germany 


(31) Roth, Willibald. Die Mundart des engeren Egerlandes (Lautlehre). 
Reichenberg: Kraus, 1940. 138 pp. with 14 maps. (Beitrige zur Kenntnis 
der sudetendeutschen Mundarten, rx) (Diss. Prag). RM. 4.— 

(32) Schwarz, Ernst. Die volksgeschichtlichen Grundlagen der Iglauer 
Sprachinsel. Reichenberg: Kraus, 1940. 36 pp. (Abh. d. Dt. Akad. d. Wiss. 
in Prag, Phil.—hist. Kl., 3). RM. 1.80. 

(33) Weinelt, H. Das Stadtbuch von Zipser Neudorf und seine Sprache. 
Forschungen z. Volkstum einer ostdt. Volksinselstadt. Miinchen: Schick, 1940. 
x1, 174 pp. RM. 8.- 

(34) Eckert, Albert. Die Mundarten der dt. Mutterkolonien Bessarabiens 
und ihre Stammheimat. Marburg: Elwert, 1941. x, 97 pp. (Diss. Marburg) 
(Dt. Dialektgeogr. 40). 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 224. 

(35) Beranek, Franz. Die jiddische Mundart Nordostungarns. Brinn: 
Rohrer, 1941. 58 pp. RM. 5.50. 

(36) Trivunac, Milo’. Deutsche Lehnwortforschung im siidslawischen 
mi Belgrad, 1941. 24 pp. (Schriften d. dt. wiss. Inst. in Belgrad, 
II). .~.75,. 
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(37) Weifert, L. Die dt. Siedlungen und Mundarten im Siidwestbanat, 
Belgrad, 1941. (Schriften d. dt. wiss. Inst. in Belgrad, 1). RM. 1.- 

(38) Schmit, Mich. Mundart und Siedlungsgeschichte der schwib. 
rheinfrk. Dorfer bei “Litzmannstadt.” Marburg: Elwert, 1942. vim, 256 pp. 
(Diss. Marburg) (Dt. Dialektgeogr., 41). RM. 9.- 


X. LOW GERMAN DIALECTS 
A. General 


(1) Janssen, Hans. Leben und Macht der Mundart in Niedersachsen, 
Oldenburg: Stalling, 1943. 142 pp. RM. 7.50. 

(la) Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen. Hgg. von der niederdt. Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft (E. Rooth). Vol. 1. Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1945, 


B. History, Geography, and Lexicography 


(2) Herold, Ginter. Der Volksbegriff im Sprachschatz des Althochdeut- 
schen und Aliniederdeutschen. See v1, 6. 

(3) Korlén, Gustav. Die mnd. Texte des 13. Jh. Beitrige zur Quellen- 
kunde und Grammatik des Friihmnd. Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munks- 
gaard, 1945. 252 pp. (Diss. Lund) (Lunder Germ. Forschungen, xrx). Skr, 
15.- 

Rev. by E. Rooth in Stud. Neoph., xvi (1945-46): 144-152. 

(4) Griinewald, Gottfried. Die mittelniederdeutschen Abstraktsuffize. 
Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1944. xvi, 266 pp. (Lunder 
Germ. Forschungen, xm). Skr. 12.- 

Rev. by E. Alm in Stud. Neoph., xvm (1944-45): 60-64. 

(5) Katara, P. “Das franzésische Lehngut in den mnd. Denkmilern 
des 13. Jh.”’ See vim, 69. 


(6) Dahlberg, T. “Zur Etymologie des nd. Bickbeere ‘Heidelbeere’,” 
Stud. Neoph. xv1 (1943-44): 270-276. 

(7) Térnqvist, Nils. “Was bedeutet Bick- in Bickbeere?”’ Korr. blatt d. 
Vereins f. nd. Sprachforschung, 1942: 133ff. 


C. Individual Dialects 


(8) Hille, Hermann. Die Mundart des nérdlichen Harzvorlandes, insbes. 
des Huygebietes. Quedlinburg: Huch, 1940 (?) xv, 127 pp. 

(9) Wille, Louis. Harzer Volkskunde. [Part 3: Mundart und Volks- 
dichtung]. Magdeburg, 1940. 107 pp. RM. 1.10. 

(10) Brugge, Edvin. Vokalismus der Mundart von Emmerstedt. Mit 
Beitragen zur Dialektgeographie des dstlichen Ostfalen. Lund: Gleerup; Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard, 1944. 195 pp. (Diss. Lund) (Lunder Germ. For- 
schungen, xIv). Skr. 15.— 

Rev. by T. Dahlberg in Stud. Neoph., xvm (1944-45): 57-60. 

(11) Dahlberg, Thorsten. Studien iiber den Wortschatz Stidhannovers. 
Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1941. 119 pp. (Lunder Germ. 
Forschungen, x1). Skr. 8.— 

Rev. by E. Léfstedt in Stud. Neoph., xvi (1943-44): 181-182. 

(12) Béning, Hermann. Plattdeutsches Worterbuch f. d. Oldenburger Land. 
Oldenburg: Stalling, 1941. xm, 153 pp. (Oldenburger Forschungen, vm). 
RM. 3.90. 

(13) Kiick, Eduard. Liineburger Worterbuch. Wortschatz d. Liineburger 
Heide und ihrer Randgebiete, seit 1900 zusammen mit vielen Mitarbeitern 
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gesammelt und sprachwissenschaftlich erléutert. Vols. 1-11. Neumiinster: 
Wachholtz (Schriftenreihe des Niedersiichs. Heimatbundes, xxtv). Vol. 1: 
A-H. xxx, 788 pp. 1942. RM. 12.50. 

(14) Fromme, R. K. Th. Das Frommesche Worterbuch. Wortschatz der 
Mundart des Kirchspiels Hohenbostel im Deistervorland [1875]. Hgg. von P. 
Alpers. Oldenburg: Stalling, 1941. 96 pp. RM. 5.50. 

(15) Feyer, Ursula. Die Mundart des Dorfes Baden, Kreis Verden, gram- 
matisch und phonetisch dargestellt, mit einer quantitativen Analyse der Vokale. 
Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1941. v, 134 pp. (Diss. Berlin) (Arbeiten an d. Inst. 
f. Lautforschung an d. Univ. Berlin). RM. 6.50. / 

(16) Westermann, Briine and Diedr. Wérterbuch des Dorfes Baden 
[Kreis Verden]. Oldenburg: Stalling, 1941. Lv, 92 pp. RM. 3.- 

(17) Selk, Paul. Die sprachlichen Verhdlinisse im dt.-dinischen Sprach- 
gebiet siidlich der Grenze. Flensburg, 1940. 28 pp. (Beitrage z. Heimatfor- 
schung, Iv). RM. 3.60. 

(18) Wenzel, H. und Ketelsen, B. Flur, Dorf und Haus im Grenzkirch- 
spiel Medelby. Flensburg, 1940. vir, 136 pp. 

(19) Bollmann, Heinr. Mundarten auf der Stader Geest. Hgg. mit Unter- 
stiitzung d. wirtschaftswiss. Gesellschaft zum Studium Niedersachsens. 
Oldenburg: Stalling, 1942. 56 pp. (Diss. Marburg). RM. 3.50. 

(20) Mecklenburgisches Worterbuch, hgg. von R. Wossidlo und H. 
Teuchert. Neumiinster: Wachholtz. Lfg. 7= Vol. 1, 7, cols. 769-896 “Ber- 
liner—bitan” (1941); Lfg. 8= Vol. 1, 8, cols. 897-1024 “Bitaupierd—Boot” 
(1942); Lig. 9=Vol. 1, 9, cols. 1025-1164 “Bééten—Brot-” (1942); Lfg. 
10= Vol. m1, 1, cols. 1-128 “‘Brotiter—Bulloss” (1943). 

(21) Preussisches Worterbuch. Hgg. von W. Ziesemer. Ké6nigsberg: 
Grife und Unzer. Lfg. 19= Vol. 11, Lfg. 5, pp. 241-304 (1942). 

(22) Holsten, R. ““Der Kampf der niedersiichsischen und der nieder- 
frinkischen Mundart um Pommern,”’ ZMF, xvi (1942). 


XI. LOW FRANCONIAN AND DUTCH 


(1) Frings, Th. Die Stellung der Niederlande im Aufbau des German- 
ischen. Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. 67 pp. with map. RM. 3.40. 

(2) Teuchert, H. Die Sprachreste der niederlindischen Siedlungen des 12. 
Jh. Neumiinster: Wachholtz, 1944. vim, 515 pp. with maps. RM. 21.- 

(3) Lindenburg, C. W. H. Niederlindische Konversationsgrammatik. 8. 
ginzlich umgearbeitete Aufl. Heidelberg: Gross, 1942. (Methode Gaspey- 
Otto-Sauer). 408 pp. 

(4) Le Coutre en Grootaers. Inleiding tot de taalkunde en tot de ge- 
schiedenis van het Nederlandsch. Den Haag, 1943-1945. 

(5) Welter, W. Die maaslind. Mundarten im dt.-niederl. Kulturzusam- 
menhang. See 1x, 26. 

(6) Meulen, R. van der. De Etymologie van het woord Schobbejak. 
Amsterdam and Leipzig (Harrassowitz), 1944. 10 pp. (Mededeelingen d. 
Ned. Akad. van Wet., N.R. Deel vu, 2). 

, (7) Kapteyn, J. M. N. Friesland und die Friesen in den Niederlanden. 
ee XI, 1. 
XII. FRISIAN 

(1) Kapteyn, J. M. N. Friesland und die Friesen in den Niederlanden. 
Bonn, 1942. 26 pp. (Kriegsvortriige d. Univ. Bonn, 71). RM. -.50. 

(2) Baesecke, Gg. ‘‘Die altfriesischen Gesetze und die Entwicklung 
der friesisch-deutschen Stabverskunst,”” DV LG, xx1 (1943): 1ff. 
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(3) Kloeke, G. G. De beleefde Friese aanspraak met jou, een hoofstuk uit 
de geschiedenis der betrekkingen tussen Fries, Gronings, Hollands en Neder. 
lands. Amsterdam and Leipzig (Harrassowitz), 1941. 63 pp. (Mededeelingen 
d. Ned. Akad. van Wet., N.R. Deel rv, 17). Fl. —.90. 

(4) Szadrowsky, Manfred. “Altfriesisch bran ‘glinzend’,” GRM, xxx 
(1943): 273. 


XIII. ENGLISH 
A. General 


(1) Delcourt, Joseph. Initiation a étude historique de V anglais. Paris: 
Aubier, 1943. 224 pp. (Bibliothéque de philologie germanique, publiée sous 
la direction de A. Jolivet et F. Mossé, rv). 

(2) Flasdieck, H. M. “England und die Sprachwissenschaft,” GRM, 
Xxx (1943): 169-184. 

(3) Funke, Otto. Die Friihzeit der engl. Grammatik. Die humanistisch- 
antike Sprachlehre und d. nationalsprachl. Gedanke der friihengl. Gram- 
matiker von Bullokar (1586) bis Wallis (1653). Die grammatische Systematik 
und. d. Klassifikation d. Redeteile. Bern: Lang, 1941. 91 pp. (Schriften d. 
Lit. Gesellschaft Bern, rv). Sfr. 7.50. 


B. Lexicography 


(4) Marquardt, Hertha. “Der engl. Wortschatz als Spiegel engl. Kul- 
tur,”’ GRM, xxx (1942): 273-285. 

(5) Mutschmann, H. Der grundlegende Wortschatz des Englischen. Die 
1500 wesentlichsten Worter. Mit Beriicksichtigung des amerikanischen 
Englisch. 4. Aufl. Marburg: Elwert, 1943. 32 pp. RM. -.80. 

(6) Marens, H. “Sprachliche Neubildungen in der engl. Gegenwarts- 


literatur [3. Folge],” Neuphil. Monatschrift, x1 (1940): 29-37. 

(7) Freeman, Henry G. Das engl. Fachwort und seine gemeinverstandliche 
Darstellung im technischen Zusammenhang. Vol. 11. Essen: Girardet, 1940. 
vi, 205 pp. RM. 5.80. 

(8) Anderson, O. S. “An Etymological Note,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941- 
42): 247-251. 

(9) Léfvenberg, M. T. “An Etymological Note [OE c#te],” Stud. 
Neoph., xvir (1944-45): 259-264. 

(10) Johannisson, Ture. “‘Altenglisch inciéd und oncyd(d),” Stud. 
Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 214—220. 

(11) Férster, Max. “Die liturgische Bedeutung von ae. éraht,” Anglia B, 
Lim (1942). 

(12) “Die Bedeutung von ae. gebisceopian und seine Sippe,” 
Anglia, txvi (1942): Heft 2-4. 

(13) Ekwall, Eilert. “Old English forrepe,” Stud. Neoph., xv1 (1943- 
44): 33-38. 

(14) Férster, Max. “Die spitae. deiktische Pronominalform pege 
und ne. they,”’ Anglia B, r11 (1941): 247ff. [Criticized by S. B. Liljegren, Stud. 
Neoph., xvi (1943-44): 140f. and note.] 

(15) Eckhart, E. “Der Ubergang zur germ. Betonung bei den Wértern 
franzésischer Herkunft im Mittelengl.,” ESt. rxxv (1942): Off. 

(16) Behre, F. “Two Middle English Words of Scandinavian Origin,” 
Stud. Neoph., x1v (1942-42): 221-237. 
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(17) “English gal(e), gol, goal,” Stud. Neoph., xvu (1944-45): 
265-283. 

(18) Pedersen, Holger. “Angl. wife et woman,” Stud. Neoph., x1v 
(1941-42) : 252-254. 

(19) Arngart, O. “The word shilling,” Stud. Neoph., xvm1 (1945-46): 
105-114. 

(20) Léfstedt, Einar. “English occasion, spitlat. occasio in kausaler 
Bedeutung,” Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43): 245-250. 

(21) Bertschinger, Max. To want. An Essay in Semantics. Bern: 
Francke, 1941. x, 242 pp. (Schweizer angl. Arbeiten, xm). Sfr. 12.- 


Family Names: 


(22) Hoops, Joh. Shakespeares Name und Herkunft. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1941. 56 pp. (Sitz. ber. d. Heid. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1940-41, No. 
5). RM. 2.80. 

(23) Léfvenberg, M. Studies on Middle English Local Surnames. Lund, 
1942. (Diss. Lund) (Lund Studies in English, x1). 

Rev. by O. Arngart in Stud. Neoph., xvi (1943-44): 144-146. 

(24) Ekwall, Eilert. Studies on the Genitive of Groups in English. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1943. 104 pp. 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Siud. Neoph., xv1 (1943-44): 151-152, and 
by R. W. Zandvoort in English Studies, xxvit (1946): 59-62. 

(25) Friesen, Otto von. “Personal Names of the Type Bétolfr,” Stud. 
Neoph., xtv (1941-42) : 357-365. 

(26) Arngart, O. “The Calendar of St. Willibrord. A Little-Used Source 
of Old English Personal Names.” See xxv1, 25. 

(27) Paasche, Fr. “‘Aethelstan—Adalstein,” Stud. Neoph., xiv (1941- 
42): 366-368. 


Place Names: 


(28) Tengstrand, Erik. A Contribution to the Study of Genitival Composi- 
tion in Old English Place-Names. Uppsala, 1940. txvim, 354 pp. (Nomina 
Germanica: Arkiv fér germansk namnforskning utgivet av J. Sahigren, 
vil). 

Rev. by E. Ekwall in Stud. Neoph., xv1 (1943-44): 147-151. 

(29) Kékeritz, Helge. The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight. Uppsala, 
1940. : 

Rev. by O. Arngart in Stud. Neoph., xvi (1943-44): 142-144. 

(30) Mawer, Allen. “Some Notes from Wiltshire,” Stud. Neoph., x1v 
(1941-42): 71-85. 

(31) Ekwall, Eilert. “Notes on Some Middlesex Place-Names,” Stud. 
Neoph., xv (1944-45) : 25-34. 

(32) Férster, Max. ‘‘Die Etymologien des Namens Edinburgh,” Anglia 
LXIV (1940): 106-116. 

(33) Férster, Max. Der Flussname Themse und seine Sippe. Studien sur 
Anglisierung keltischer Eigennamen und zur Lautchronologie des Altbritischen. 
Miinchen: Beck, 1941. x11, 951 pp. (Sitz. ber. d. Bayr. Akad. Philos.-hist. 
Kl. 1941, Vol. 1). RM. 48.— 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Stud. Neoph., xv1 (1943-44): 138-142; by 
F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx1 (1943): 139-140. 

(34) Reaney, P. H. “Some extinct Fenland Rivers,” Stud. Neoph., x1v 
(1941-42) : 97-113. 
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(35) Magoun, F. P. Jr. “Fifeldor and the Name of the Eider,” NoB, 
xxvur (1940): 94-114. 

(36) Ekwall, Eilert. “Nordiska ortnamn belysta av engelska ortnamn.” 
See tv, 94. 


C. Grammar 
General: 


(37) Brunner, Karl. Altenglische Grammatik nach der angelsichsischen 
Grammatik von Eduard Sievers. Halle: Niemeyer, 1942. x, 450 pp. (Samm- 
lung kurzer Grammatiken altgerm. Dialekte, A, 3). RM. 13.- 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43): 367-370. 

(38) Sievers, Eduard. Abriss der altenglischen (angelsdchsischen) Gram- 
matik. 10. Aufl., neu bearbeitet von Karl Brunner. Halle: Niemeyer, 1941, 
vu, 80 pp. 

(39) Dahl, Torsten. “English Influences as Reflected in the Danish 
Language,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42) : 386-392. 


Phonetics and Phonology: 


(40) Horn, Wilhelm. “Probleme der neuenglischen Lautgeschichte,” 
Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 238-246. 

(41) Kruisinga, E. Phonetical Structure of English Words. Bern: Francke, 
1943. 

(42) De bouw van het Engelse woord. Amsterdam and Leipzig 
(Harrassowitz), 1941. (Mededeelingen d. Ned. Akad. van Wet., N.R. rv, 8, 
pp. 229-306). Fl. 1.05. 

(43) Schubel, Fr. “Die Aussprache des anlautenden ae. sc-,” Stud. 
Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 255-276. 

(44) Slettengren, E. “On the Origin of the ME Variant diol, OF due(i)l, 
and the Pronunciation of OF -wel in the Anglo-French Dialect,” Stud. 
Neoph., xtv (1941-42) : 369-385. 

(45) Horn, W. “Der Lautwandel von sj zu § im Neuenglischen,” Angl B, 
Lt (1940): 21-24. 

(46) Ross, Alan S. C. “Old Norse Diphthongs in English.” See rv, 52. 


Pronunciation: 


(47) Horn, W. “Vom Einfluss des Schriftbildes auf die Aussprache im 
Englischen,” Amglia, txtv (1940): 135-151. 

(48) Buchmann, Eberh. Der Einfluss des Schriftbildes auf die Aus- 
Sprache im Neuenglischen. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1940. vim, 307 pp. (Sprache 
u. Kultur d. germ. u. rom. Vélker, Angl. Reihe, xxxv). RM. 12.50. 

Rev. by P. Meissner in GRM, xxx (1942): 146, and by Erades in 
English Studies, xxvi1 (1946): 24-26. 

(49) Sturzen-Becker, Astrid. ‘Some Notes on English Pronunciation 
about 1800,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 301-330. 


Mor phology: 


(50) Langenfelt, Gésta. “The Hypocoristic English Suffix -s,” Stud. 
Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 197-213. 

51) Ohlander, Urban. “On the Infinitive Sign in Middle English,” 
Stud. Neoph. x1v (1941-42): 58-70. 

(52) Rooth, Erik. “Zur Geschichte der englischen Partizip-Prisens- 
Form auf -ing,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 71-85. 
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(53) Fourquet, J. “Anglo-Saxon éode, dyde, et la théorie du prétérit 
faible,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 420-426. 


Syntax: 

(54) Charleston, B. M. Studies on the Syntax of the English Verb. Bern: 
Francke, 1941. x, 209 pp. (Schweiz. Angl. Arbeiten, x1). Sfr. 11.- 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43): 374-377. 

(55) Bodelsen, C. A. “The System Governing the Use of the Futuric 
Shall and Will,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 393-411. 

(56) Kihlbom, Asta. ‘““The Use of Should plus Infinitive in Subordinate 
Clauses of Time,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 412-419. 

(57) Ohlander, Urban. “Omission of the Object in a ” Stud. 
Neoph., xv (1943-44): 105-127. 


XIV. GERMAN AND GERMANIC ANTIQUITIES 


(1) Vries, Jan de. Die Geistige Welt der Germanen. 1. und 2. Aufl. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1943 und 1945. 198 pp. RM. 5.20. 

(2) De Germanen. Haarlem, 1941. vu, 234 pp. with 16 plates. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 296. 

(3) “De Germaansche Achtergrond van onze Cultuur,” Neder- 
land, Vol. xctv (1942). 

(4) Grénbech, Vilhelm. Geist der Germanen. Hamburg: Hans. Verl. 
Anstalt, 1940. 92 pp. (Hanseatenbiicherei). RM. 1.— Zweite Aufl., 1941. 

(5) Neumann, F. “Die Lebensauffassung altgermanischen Dichtens,” 
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xvir (1945): No. 94. 

(19) Danmarks Runeindskrifter. Lommeudgave ved Lis Jacobsen og 
Erik Moltke. Copenhagen, 1942. vim, 152 pp. 

(20) Nielsen, K. M. “‘Guldhornindskriften, 1: Tawido,” AaNO, 1940: 
57-63. 

(21) Jacobsen, Lis. “‘Guldhornindskriften, m: Jeg-Formlen,” AaN0O, 
1940: 63-69. 

(22) Nielsen, K. M. “The Position of the Attribute in Danish Runic 
Inscriptions,” APS, xv1 (1943): 212-232. 

(23) Andersen, Harry. ‘““Runedansk rita og rata. Nogle runografiske og 
lydhistoriske Bemerkninger,” ANF, tvr (1942): 251-265. 4 

(24) Nielsen, K. M. “‘Runestenenes kumbl,” DSt., 1941: 33-49. 

(25) Wessén, Elias och Sven B. J. Jansson. Upplands runinskrifter § 
granskade och tolkade. Stockholm, 1940-43. 488 pp. and 183 plates (Sveriges 
runinskrifter, v1). 

(26) Jungner, H. Alvsborgs lans runstenar. Stockholm, 1940 (Sveriges 
runinskrifter, v. H. 2). ’ 

(27) Skaraborgs lins runstenar. Stockholm, 1940 (Sveriges run- 
inskrifter, v. H. 1). 

(28) Janzén, Assar. Grolandastenen. Goteborg, 1941. 41 pp. (Géteborgs 
Hégskolas Arsskrift, xvi, 15). 

(29) Friesen, Otto von. Sparlésastenen. Runstenen vid Salems kyrka 
Sparlisa socken V dstergotland list och tydd. Med et tilligg om den arkeologiska 
dateringen av Bertil Almgren. Stockholm, 1940. 133 pp. 

(30) Lindquist, Ivar. Religidsa runtexter. 1. Sparlésa-stenen. Ett svensk 
runmonument fran Karl den Stores tid. Upptikt 1937. Ett tydningsforslag. 
Lund, 1940. 213 pp. and 8 plates. 

(31) Olsen, Magnus. Sigtuna-Amuletien. Nogen tolkningsbidrag. Oslo, 
1940. 48 pp. 


Miscellaneous: 

(32) Krogmann, Willy. “Der Runenring von Pietroasa,’”’ WuS, xxi 
(1940): 26-52. 

(33) Graf, Heinz-Joachim. “‘‘Gutanio Wi Hailag’ oder ‘Gutaniom 
Hailag’?”’ (Zur Lesung des Ringes von Pietroasa), GRM, xxx (1943): 128 
129. 

(34) Raucq, E. Die Runen des Briisseler Codex, No. 9565-66. Brussels, 
1941. 24 pp. (Mededeelingen van de kgl. Vlaamsche Academie, Kl. d. 
Letteren, 1, 4). 

(35) Krause, Wolfgang. “Zu der scheinbaren r-Rune auf dem friiheisen- 
zeitlichen Gefass von Bérnicke,” WuS, xx (1941-42): 211-217. 
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XVII. FOLKLORE 
(Omitted) 
2. MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE 
XVIII. OLD NORSE LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 


1. Bibliography: 

(1) Bibliography of Scandinavian Philology, xv, from the Middle of 
1939 to the Middle of 1940. See rv, 1. 

(2) Bibliographie der Nordischen Philologie, xvt, Mitte 1940-Miite 
1941. See rv, 2. 

(3) Bibliography of Scandinavian Philology, xvu, from the Middle of 
1941 to the Middle of 1943. See tv, 3. 

(4) Nordischer Raum. See tv, 4. 


2. Editions: 


(5) The Arnamagnaean Manuscript 557 4to containing inter alia the 
History of the first Discovery of America. With an Introduction by Dag 
Strémbick. Copenhagen, 1940. (Corpus Codicum Islandicorum Medii 
Aevi. Ed. by Ejnar Munksgaard, x11). 

(6) Codex Regius of the Younger Edda. Ms. No. 2367 4to in the old Royal 
collection of the Royal Library of Copenhagen. With an introduction by Elias 
Wessén. Copenhagen, 1940. (Corpus Codicum Islandicorum Medii Aevi. 
Ed. by E. Munksgaard, xrv). 

(7) Olafs saga ens helga. MS. Perg. 410 No. 2 in the Royal Library of 
Stockholm. With an introduction by Jén Helgason. Copenhagen, 1942. 
(Corpus Codicum Islandicorum Medii Aevi. Ed. by E. Munksgaard, xv). 

(8) Helgason, Jén and Anne Holtsmark. Héttalykill en forni. Copen- 
hagen, 1941. 144 pp. (Bibliotheca Arnamagnaeana, 1). 

(9) Meissner, Rudolf (ed.) Landrecht des Kinigs Magnus Hakonarson. 
Weimar: H. Béhlaus Nachf., 1941. xxv, 426 pp. (Germanenrechte. 
Neue Folge, Abt. Nordgermanisches Recht). RM. 13.40. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 297. 

(10) Bruchstiicke der Rechtsbiicher des Borgarthings und des 
Eidsivathings. Weimar: H. Béhlaus Nachf., 1942. xxxiv, 151 pp. (Ger- 
manenrechte. Neue Folge, Abt. Nordgermanisches Recht). RM. 6.35. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 297. 

(11) Grundtvig, Svend et J. Bloch. Féroya kvaedi. Corpus carminum 
Faeroensium comparatum. Mit Kommentar in dt. Sprache hgg. von Chr. 
Matras. Vol. 1, 1: Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1941. 1-160 pp. Vol. 1, 2: 
1942. 161-320 pp. 

(12) Johnsen, O. A. and Jén Helgason. Den store saga om Olav den 
hellige. H. 3. Bd. 1. Oslo, 1941 (Utg. for kjeldesskriftfondet, pp. 655-1163). 

(13) Blomqvist, Gunnar. Schachtavelslek och Sju vise mastare. De ludo 
scacorum. De septem sapientibus. Studier i medeltidens litteraturhistoria. 
1941. 

Rev. by C. I. Stahle in ANF, tv (1943): 122-136. 

(14) Olsen L. H. Den gammelnorske oversettelse av Pamphilus. Med en 
unders¢kelse av paleografi og lydverk. Oslo, 1940. 119 pp. 

(15) Sahlgren, Gudrun och Jéran Sahlgren. Drei spielende Maien. Sagen 
aus Schweden. Nach Sven Sederstréms Aufzeichnungen nacherziahit. Berlin: 
Nicolaische Verlagsbuchh., 1942, 215 pp. RM. 7.25. 
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3. Criticism: 


General: 


(16) Vries, Jan de. Altnordische Literaturgeschichte. Vol. 1: Friihhistorische 
Literaturformen. Die heidnische Periode. Die Zeit der Bekehrung bis zum 
Jahre 1100. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1941. 295 pp. Vol. 1: Ubergang und Vor. 
bereitung (1100-1150). Aufstieg und Wiederbelebung (1150-1200). Die Zeit 
der Vollendung (1200-1250). Der Verfall der alten Kunstformen (1250-1300), 
Das Spitmittelalter. 1942. v1, 532 pp. (Grundriss der Germ. Philologie, xv), 

Rev. (Vol. 1) by H. Kuhn in ADA, vx (1942): 53-63; by H. Schneider 
in DLZ, txrv (1943): 13-15; by van Hamel in Museum, xi1x (1942): 259- 
260; by W. Mohr in Theol. Lit. Zeitung, txvi (1943): Nos. 5-6; by F. R. 
Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 295-296; APS, xv1 (1943): No. 35. 

Rev. (Vol. 1) by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx1 (1943): 276-277; APS, 
xvu (1945): No. 415 (elaborate review). 

(17) Heusler, Andreas. Die aligermanische Dichtung. See x1x. 1. 

(18) Genzmer, Felix. ‘Form und Klang in der altgermanischen Dich- 
tung.”’ See xix, 5. 


Eddic and Skaldic Poetry: 


(19) Noreen, Erik. “Ur eddaforskningens historia,’ Nordisk tidsskrift 
f. vetenskap, konst och industri, xvi (1941) : 349-359. 

(20) Mohr, W. ‘‘Wortschatz und Motive der jiingeren Eddalieder mit 
siidgermanischem Stoff,” ZDA, Lxxvi (1940) : 149-217. 

(21) Vogt, W. H. Die pula zwischen Kultrede und eddischer Wissensdich- 
tung. Gottingen, 1942. 79 pp. (Nachr. von d. Akad. der Wiss. zu Géttingen, 
Philol.-hist. Kl., 1942, No. 1). RM. 4.- 

(21a) Schrader, F. Otto. ‘‘Beziehungen zwischen Veda und Edda,” 
ZDA, txxvu (1940): 66-69. 

(22) Gutenbrunner, S. “Der Biichertitel Edda,” Beittrdge, txv1 (1942): 
276-277. 

(23) “Eddica,” ZDA, txxvit (1940): 12-15. 

(23a) Holthausen, F. ‘‘Zu den Eddaliedern,” ZDA, Lxxx (1943): 155- 
157. 

(24) Wennstrém, Torsten. ““Nagra Edda-stillen,” ANF, tv (1940) : 276- 
283. 

(25) Meissner, Rudolf. ““Volusp4 2, 5-8,” ZDA, txxvi1 (1939-40) : 218- 
221. 

(26) Ranke, Friedr. ““Der Altersspruch der Seherin (Zu Voluspa Str. 2),” 
ZDA, txxvit (1941): 51-61. 

(27) Leithe, H. “Zu Vélusp4, 50, 6-7,”” ZDPh, txvi (1941): 9-10. 

(28) “Zu den Atliliedern der Edda,” ZDPh, txvut (1943): 1-3. 

(29) Holtsmark, Anne. ‘‘Kong Atles eder,”” MM, 1941: 1-10. 

(30) Magoun, F. P., Jr. “Scottish History in the ‘Lay of Gurun’ (Guruns 
1j63),” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 1-24. 

(31) Olsen, Magnus. “Reynir er bjorg pérs,” MM, 1940: 145-146. 

(32) Boberg, I. M. “Baldr og Misteltenen.” See xv, 30. 

(33) Hvidtfeldt, Arild. “‘Mistilteinn og Balders D¢d.”’ See xv, 29. 

(34) Mohr, W. “Mephistopheles und Loki,” DV LG, xvmt (1940): 173- 
200. 

(35) - “Thor im Fluss. Zur Form der altnordischen mytholo- 
gischen Uberlieferung,”’ Beitrdge, tx1v (1940): 209-229. 
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(36) Moberg, Ove. “Den fornnordiska skaldediktningens uppkomst. Ett 
bidrag,” APS, xvi (1943) : 193-211. 

(37) Genzmer, F. “Die Dichtkunst der Skalden,”’ Der Norden (Zs. d. 
Nord. Gesellschaft), xx (1943): Heft 11. 

(38) Kock, Ernst A. Notationes Norroenae. Anteckningar till Edda och 
Skaldedikining. Vol. xxv1 (Lund, 1940), 105 pp. Vol. xxvm (Lund, 1941), 


33 pp. 

30) Kock, Ernst A. Notationes Norroenae. Anteckningar till Edda och 
Skaldedikining. Stdlle-, ord- och sakregister jamte tilligg och rdattelser. Lund: 
Gleerup; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1944. 96 pp. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 
xxx1x, No. 3). 

(40) Holstein-Rathlou, Viggo J. von. ‘““Magnisdrapa, kaldet ‘Hryn- 
henda’,” Islandsk Aarbog, 1940: 86-93. 

(41) Midtun, S. D. “En lausavisa av @yvind Finnson,” MM, 1940: 143- 
144. 


Saga: 

(42) Vries, Jan de. ‘Das Problem der Islindersaga,” Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, xvi (1942): Nos. 35-36. 

(43) Strémbiick, Dag. ‘‘Von der islindischen Familiensaga,” Beitrdége, 
txvi (1942) : 117-133. 

(44) Petsch, Robert. “Zur Poetik der Saga,’”’” GRM, xxx1 (1943): 209- 
219. 

(45) Johnsen, Egil Eiken. Sagasprdak og stil. En undersgkelse av spraék og 
stil i de tre eldste norske sagaoversettelser. Oslo, 1942. 259 pp. 

(46) Wirth, W. Der Schicksalsglaube in den Islindersagas. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1940. vim, 160 pp. (Diss. Tiibingen) (Veréffentlichungen 
des orientalischen Seminars d. Univ. Tiibingen, x1). RM. 7.50. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxvii (1940): 225; by Gehl in ADA, 
Lx (1942): Nos. 1-2. 

(47) Tollenaere, F. de. De schildering van den menschin de Oudijslandsche 
familiesaga. Leuven: De Vlaamsche drukkerij, 1942. (Koningklijke 
Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde. Reeks vt, Nr. 64). 162 pp. 

(48) Tanner, V. ““De gamla nordbornas Helluland, Markland och Vin- 
land. Ett férsék att lokalisera Vinlandsresornas huvudetapper i de is- 
lindska sagorna,” Budkavlen, xx (1941): 1-72. 

(48a) Genzmer, Felix. “Die islindischen Erzihlungen von den Win- 
land fairten,” Beitrdége, txvi (1943): 1-55. 

(49) Eeden, W. van. “‘Sagaonderzoek en de Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu,” 
Neophil. xxv1 (1941) : 302-310. 

(50) “Enkele opmerkingen over de saga van Glimr Eyjélfs- 
son,” Neophil., xxvi (1940): 44-51. 

(51) Koch, Heinz. ‘‘Zur Halfdanarsaga, cap. 11-12,”” ZDPh, txvu (1942): 
12-13. 

(52) Frings, Th. Herbort. Studien zur Thidrekssaga, 1. Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1943. 38 pp. (Ber. iiber d. Verhandlungen d. Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Leip- 
zig, xcv, 5). 

(53) Koch, Heinz. ‘‘Zwei Miszellen zur Alexanders Saga,” ZDPh, txvu 
(1942): 137-139. 

(54) Sverdrup, Helge. “‘Stedsnavnene i Gisle Surss¢ns Saga.’’ See rv, 104. 

(54a) Lohse, G. “Das Frieslandbild der Egilssaga,”” ZDPh, txv (1940): 
27ff. 
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Miscellaneous: 

(55) Naumann, Hans. Versuch tiber Snorri Sturluson, Bonn, 1943. 16 pp. 
(Kriegsvortriage der Univ. Bonn, 118). RM. -.35. 

(56) Miiller, Friedrich W. Untersuchungen zur U ppsala-Edda. Dresden, 
1941. 150 pp. 

(57) Langesen, A. T. “‘Snorres Opfattelse af Aserne,’’ ANF, ivr (1942): 
301-315. 

(58) Lindquist, Ivar. Vdstgétalagens litterira bilagor. Medeltida svensk 
smaberittelsekonst pd poesi och prosa, Lund, 1941. 104 pp. (Skrifter utg. av 
vetenskapssocieteten 1 Lund, Xxxv1). 

(59) Lindquist, Ivar. Oldst last i dldre Vastgitalagen. Lund, 1941. 40 pp. 
(Nordisk Filologi: undersékningar och handbécker utg. av Ivar Lindquist 
och Jéran Sahigren, m1). _ 

(60) Panelius, Olav. Andelsevokalerna i U pplandslagen. See tv, 65. 

(61) Wennstrém, Torsten. Brott och béter. Rdtisfilologiska studier i 
svenska landskapslagar. Lund, 1940. 312 pp. 

(62) Swennung, J. ‘““Eriks und Gétvaras Wortstreit bei Saxo,” ANF, tx1 
(1941): 76-98. 

(63) Sawicki, St. ““Zum dinischen Laurin,” ANF, tv1 (1942): 267-274. 

(64) Olsen, Magnus. ‘‘Hild Rolvsdatters vise om Gange-Rolv og Harald 
Harfagra,’”’ MM, 1942: 1-70. 

(65) Lukman, N. “Ritter Tynne und Choten Bludovié,” APS, x1v 
(1940) : 211-272. 

(66) Genzmer, Felix. “Sage und Wirklichkeit in der Geschichte von 
den ersten Orkadenjarlen,” HZ, 168 (1943). 

(67) Boberg, I. M. “Die Sage von Vermund und Uffe,” A PS, xvi (1943): 
129-157. 

(68) Grimm, W. Aliddnische Heldenlieder, neu hgg. von M. Kuckei. 
Wedel: Alster-Verlag, 1942. 156 pp. 

(69) Kock, Ernst A. “Liljukvistur,” Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43): 141- 
156. 

(70) Oppel, Horst. Studien zur Auffassung des Nordischen in der Goethe- 
zeit. Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. x1, 243 pp. (DV LG, Buchreihe, xxvit). RM. 


(71) Dzulko, Ruth. Studien zur islindischen Lyrik der Gegenwart. Bres- 
lau: Priebatsch’s Buchh., 1941. x, 120 pp. (Sprache u. Kultur d. germ. und 
roman. Vélker, B, 33). RM. 4.50. 


4. Translations: 

(72) Edda. Ubertragen von Felix Genzmer. 2 Bde. Jena: Diederichs, 
1941. Vol. 1:4. Aufl.; m: 3. Aufl. (Thule, 1, 1.2.). 

(73) Edda. Gétterlieder, Heldenlieder, iibersetzt von H. Gering. Berlin: 
Askanischer Verlag, 1943. xv, 213. 324 pp. RM. 40.- 

(74) Die Edda. Gesamtausgabe. Ubertragen von Rud. John Gorsleben. 
2 Teile. Leipzig: Hase und Koehler. /. Lieder-Edda. 6. Aufl. 1940. 240 pp. 2. 
Erzihlende Edda (Prosa-Edda). 5. Aufl. 1940. 22% pp. 

(74a) Larsen, M. Den a@ldre Edda og Eddica minora. Oversatte og 
forsynede med Indledning og Kommentar. Vols. 1, 1. Copenhagen: Munks- 
gaard, 1945. 

(75) Merkel, Em. De ole Edda Neederdiitsch vertellt. Biller v. J. C. Striver. 


Berlin: Verlag Dr. Pape, 1941. 223 pp. RM. 7.20. 
(76) Die Geschichte von dem Skalden Gunnlaug. Aus dem Alt-Islan- 
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dischen tibertragen von F. Niedner. Jena: Diederichs, 1940. 56 pp. (Deutsche 
Reihe, 16). 

(77) Lohrmann, H. F. Gisli und Aud. Eine germ. Bauerngeschichte von 
Ehre und Schicksal. 2. Aufl. Langensalza: J. Beltz, 1941. 47 pp. 

(78) Vries, Jan de and M. de Vries-Vogel. Zes Novellen uit het Oude 
Ijsland. ’s Gravenhage, 1943. 321 pp. (Dutch tr. of Gunnlaugs-, Hoensna- 
poris-, Gisla-, Bandamanna-, Viga-Glims-, Hrafnkelssaga Freysgoda). FI. 
4.90. 

(79) Spohr, Erich and H. Gumbel. Nordische Volkslieder aus Finnland 
und Schweden, iibertragen. 3. Aufl. Frankfurt: Diesterweg, 1941. 32 pp. RM. 
-.25. 

(80) Stroebe, Klara. Nordische V olksmdrchen, iibersetzt. Jena: Diederichs. 
1. Dinemark. Schweden. 1940. 330 pp. 2. Norwegen. 1940. 338 pp. (Die 
Marchen der Weltliteratur). RM. 4.— (each). 

(81) Holmbiick, Ake and Elias Wessén. Svenska landskapslagar tolkade 
och forklarade fir nutidens svenskar. Tredje serien: Sédermannalagen och 
Hilsingelagen. Stockholm, 1940. Lx1x, 413 pp. 


5. Old Norse Civilization: 
History: 

(82) Noack, Ulrich. Geschichte der nordischen Vilker. Vol. 1: Friihge- 
schichte und Wikingerzeit. Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1941. xv, 335 pp. RM. 
10.- 

(83) Naumann, Hans. Die Wikinger im Mittelmeer. Bonn, 1943. 20 pp. 
(Kriegsvortrige d. Univ. Bonn, 103). RM. -.40. 

(84) Brackmann, Albert. Die Wikinger und die Anfainge Polens. Eine 
Auseinandersetzung mit den neusten Forschungsergebnissen. Berlin: de Gruy- 


ter, 1943. 67 pp. (Abh. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., 1942, No. 
6) 


(85) Moberg, Ove. ‘‘Till fragan om hemorten fér de vikingar, som kim- 
pade mot Hakon jarl i Hjorungavag,” Hist. tidskrift, udg. af Den Danske 
Hist. Forening, 10, R. v. (1940) : 458-464. 

(86) Olav Haraldsson, Knut den store och Sverige. Studier i Olav 
den heliges forhdllande til de nordiska grannlinderna. Lund, 1941. 239 pp. 

(87) Vries, Jan de. “Harald Schénhaar in Sage und Geschichte,” Bei- 
trdge, xvi (1942): 55-117. 

(88) Ekblom, R. “Ortnamns vittnesbérd om svenskarnas tidiga fér- 
bindelser med slaver och balter,”’ Sprdkvetenskapliga Sallskapets i Uppsala 
Férhandlingar, 1940-42 (Uppsala, 1943): 149-178. 

(89) Stender-Petersen, Ad. “Etudes Varégues,” Classica et Mediaevalia, 
mt (1940): 1-19; rv (1941); v (1942): 92-118. 218-237. 

(90) Eckhardt, K. A. Ingwi und die Ingwaeonen in der Uberlieferung des 
Nordens. See xtv, 25. 

Religion: 

(91) Schréder, F. R. Skadi und die Gitter Germaniens. See xv, 26. 

(92) Ingunar-Freyr. See xv, 24. 

(93) Schiick, Henrik. ‘‘Ingunar Freyr.” See xv, 25. 

(94) Pering, Birger. ‘‘Den Fornnordiska Gudavarlden, dess Uppkomst 
och Méte med Kristendomen.”’ See xv, 22. 


(95) Heimdall. See xv, 23. 
(96) Ljungberg, Helge. Die nordische Religion und das Christentum. 
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Studien iiber den nordischen Religionswechsel zur Wikingerzeit. Aus dem 
Schwedischen iibersetzt von H. W. Schomerus. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1940. v1, 325 pp. RM. 10.- 

(97) Kuhn, Hans. “Das nordgerm. Heidentum in den ersten christlichen 
Jahrhunderten.” See xv, 20. 

(98) Gutenbrunner, S. “Der Kult des Weltherrschers bei den Sem- 
nonen und ein altnorwegischer Rechtsbrauch.”’ See xv, 39. 

(99) Baetke, W. ‘‘Der Begriff der ‘Unheiligkeit’ im altnordischen Recht.” 
See xv, 48. 


Miscellaneous: 


(100) Rehfeldt, Bernh. Kénig, Volk und Gemeinschaft im nordischen 
Altertum. Bonn, 1942. 19 pp. (Kriegsvortrige d. Universitat Bonn, 91). RM. 
-.45, 

(101) Ekblom, R. ‘“Viderstrecks uppfattningen i det forntida Dan- 
mark,” Fornvdnnen, 1941: 279-294. 

(102) Bréndum-Nielsen, Johs. Danske Ordsprog. Samlede og udgivne. 
Copenhagen, 1942. 330 pp. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 296 f. 


XIX. HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE (MEDIAEVAL) 

(1) Heusler, Andreas. Die aligermanische Dichtung. 2. neubearbeitete 
und vermehrte Auflage. Potsdam: Akad. Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1941. v1, 250 
pp. with 62 ill. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxxt (1943): 276. 

(2) Schneider, Hermann. Heldendichtung, Geistlichendichtung, Ritter- 
dichtung. Heidelberg: Winter, 1943. xv1, 604 pp. (New edition with ill.). 

(3) Von Deutscher Art in Sprache und Dichtung. See v, 5. 

(4) Beyschlag, Siegfried. ““Geschichtsdichtung friiher Gemeinschaften 
des germanisch-deutschen Volkstums,” Dichtung und Volkstum, xii (1943): 
No. 2. 

(5) Genzmer, Felix. ‘Form und Klang in der altgermanischen Dich- 
tung.” In: Deutschlands Erneuerung. Miinchen: Lehmann, 1942. 

(6) Ackermann, Otto. Germanische Gefolgschaftshaltung in der Helden- 
dichtung des Mittelalters. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1940. 70 pp. 


XX. OLD HIGH GERMAN LITERATURE 
A. General. History of Literature. Collections 


(1) Baesecke, Gg. Vor- und Friihgeschichte des deutschen Schrifttums.. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1940. x1v, 557 pp. RM. 20.— 

Rev. by Th. Frings in DV LG, xrx (1941) : 137-167; by H. Kuhn in DZZ, 
LxIv (1943): Nos. 23-24; by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxrx (1941): 155; by 
H. Sparnaay in Museum, xtvim (1941): No. 10; in APS, xvi (1943): No. 
48 


(2) Heusler, Andreas. Die altgermanische Dichtung. See x1x, 1. 

(3) Schneider, Hermann. Heldendichtung, Geistlichendichtung, Ritter- 
dichtung. See x1x, 2. 

(4) Bischoff, B. Die stidostdeutschen Schreibschulen und Bibliotheken in der 
Karolingerzeit. 1: Die bairischen Didzesen. 1941 (?). 

Rev. by G. Baesecke in ADA, Lx (1942): Nos. 1-2. 

(5) Widemann, Jos. Die Traditionen des Hochstifts Regensburg und des 
Klosters St. Emmeram. Lig. 1. Miinchen: Beck, 1942. xx, 288 pp. RM. 12.80 

(6) Corpus der alideutschen Originalurkunden bis zum Jahre 1300, hgg. 
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von F. Wilhelm und R. Newald. Lfg. 20-22. Lahr: Schauenburg, 1940-1942. 

(7) Arbman, Holger. Schweden und das Karolingische Reich. Studien zu 
den Handelsverbindungen des 9. Jh. Stockholm: Wahlstrém och Widstrand, 
1943 (?) 271 pp. (Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akad. Hand- 
lingar). 

(8) Zeiss, Hans. Das Heilsbild in der germ. Kunst des friihen Mittelalters. 
Miinchen: Beck, 1941. 71 pp. with 16 plates. (Sitz. ber. d. Bayr. Akad. d. 
Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1941, m, Heft 8). RM. 6.50. 

(9) Braune, Wilhelm. Althochdeutsches Lesebuch. 10. Auflage, bearbeitet 
von K. Helm. Halle: Niemeyer, 1942. vim, 247 pp. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1943): 58. 


B. Individual Works 


Abrogans. (10) Karg-Gasterstidt, E. ‘Zum Wortschatz des Abrogans,”’ in: 
Baesecke-Festschrift. See ta, 8. 

Benediktinerregel. (11) Betz, Werner. ‘‘Die Heimat der ahd. Benediktiner- 
regel,”” Beitrage, Lxv (1941): 182-185. 

Hildebrandslied. (12) Baesecke, Gg. Die indogermanische V erwandtschaft des 
Hildebrandslieds. Gottingen, 1940. (Nachr. von d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gét- 
tingen, Philol.-hist. Kl., Fachgruppe tv, N.F. Vol. m, No. 5, pp. 139-153). 

(13) Vries, Jan de. ‘Het Hildebrandslied,” Nederland, Lxxxxv (1943): 
Nos. 1-2. 

(14) Wolff, Ludwig. “Das jiingere Hildebrandslied und seine Vorstufe,” 
Hess. Blatter f. Volkskunde, xxx1x (1941). 

(14a) Szadrowsky, M. “‘Zur vierten Langzeile des HL,” Betirage, Lxvu 
(1943): 223-225. 

Himmel und Erde. (15) Schrébler, Ingeborg. ‘Zu ‘Himmel und Erde’,”’ in: 
Baesecke-Festschrift. See ta, 8. 

Merseburger Zauberpriiche. (16) Gutenbrunner, S. ‘Der zweite Merse- 
burger Spruch im Lichte nordischer Uberlieferung,” ZDA, Lxxx (1943): 1-5. 
Murbacher Hymnen. (16a) Bulst, W. “Zu den Murbacher Hymnen,” ZDA, 
Lxxx (1943): 157-162. 

Muspilli. (17) Delden, R. van. “Die sprachliche Gestalt des Muspilli,”’ 
Beitrige, txv (1941): 303-323. 

Notker. (18) Bauer, A. Das Adjektiv in Notkers Boethius, unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung seines Verhiltnisses zur lateinischen Vorlage. Ziirich, 1940. 
60 pp. (Diss.) 

(19) Bulst, W. ““Notker an Liutward,” ZDA, txxx (1943): 5-7. 
Otfrid.(20) Helm, Karl. “‘Otfrid-Nennungen,” Beitrdge, Lxv1(1942):134-146. 
Psalm 138. (20a) Menhardt, H. ‘‘Zur Uberlieferung des ahd. 138. Psalms,” 
ZDA, txxvirt (1940): 76-85. 

Strassburger Eide. (21) Anrich, Ernst. Die Strassburger Eide vom 14. 1. 
842 als Markstein in der deutschen Geschichte. Strassburg: Hiinenburgverlag, 
1943. (Strassburger Univ. Reden, 4). RM. 4.20. 

(22) Szabolesi. ‘La langue des ‘Serments de Strasbourg’, Archivum 

Philologicum, txvi (1942): No. 1. 


XXI. MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN LITERATURE 
A. General History. Literary History 
General History: 


(1) Ginter, Heinrich. Das deutsche Mittelalter. 2. Aufl. 1. u. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1943. RM. 10.50 and 9.50. 
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(2) Lehmann, Paul. Erforschung des Mittelalters. Ausgewihlte Abhand- 
lungen und Aufsiize. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1941. vit, 412 pp. RM. 25.- 

(3) Der Aufstieg des Germanentums und die Welt des Mittelalters. Bear- 
beitet von E. Wahle [and others]. Berlin, 1940. x11, 634 pp. (Die neue Propy- 
laen-Weltgeschichte, Vol. 11). RM. 30.— 

(4) Schneider, Friedr. Die neuen Anschauungen der deutschen Historiker 
tiber die deutsche Kaiserpolitik des Mittelalters und die mit ihr verbundene 
Ostpolitik. 4. Aufl. Weimar: Béhlau, 1940. x1, 156 pp. RM. 5.20. 

(5) Goetz, Walter. Italien im Mittelalter. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Koehler und 
Amelang, 1942. 222 and 229 pp. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx1 (1943) : 63. 

(6) Naumann, Hans. Kaiser und Ritter. Bonn, 1942. 36 pp. (Kriegsvor- 
trige d. Universitat Bonn, 96). RM. -.60. 

(7) “Die ritterliche Kultur der Stauferzeit und der franzésische 
Westen,” in: Von deutscher Art in Sprache und Dichtung, m1. See v, 5. 

(8) Ackermann, Otto. Germanische Gefolgschaftshaltung. See xrx, 6. 

(9) Schulze, Werner. Die Gleve. Der Ritter und sein Gefolge im spiteren 
Mittelalter. Miinchen: Beck, 1940. 90 pp. (Miinchner hist. Abhandlungen, 
Reihe 11, 13). RM. 4.20. 

(10) Adel und Bauern im deutschen Staat des Mittelalters, hgg. von Theod. 
Mayer. Leipzig: Koehler und Amelang, 1943. 367 pp. RM. 11.- 

(11) Otto, Ernst. “Von der Abschliessung des Ritterstandes,” HZ, 
cLxi (1940): 19 ff. 

(12) Naumann, Hans. “Die Ritterehre der Stauferzeit,” Dichtung u. 
Volkstum, x11 (1942): No. 2. 

(13) Giintter, Franz. Deutsches Bauertum, 1: Mittelalter. Weimar: Boh- 
lau, 1940. 346 pp. 

Rev. in HZ, crxv (1942): No. 2 

(14) Bechthum, Martin. Beweggriinde und Bedeutung des Vagantentums 
in der lat. Kirche des Mittelalters. See xxvut, 7. 

(15) Deusch, Werner Rich. Deutsche Malerei des 13. und 14. Jh. Die 
Friihzeit der Tafelmalerei. With 96 plates. Berlin: Genius-Verlag, 1940. RM. 
18.— 

(16) Braun, Joseph. Tracht und Attribute der Heiligen in der deutschen 
Kunst. Lig. 1. 2: Achahildis—Felix v. Valois. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1941-42. 
Lfg. 3-5: Ferredus—Sebaldus. 1942. 

(17) Schuchhardt, Wolfgang. Weibliche Handwerkskunst im deutschen 
Mittelalter. Berlin: Metzner, 1941. 63 pp. and 48 plates. RM. 5.— 


Mediaeval Thought: 


(18) Schulz, Julius. Wandlungen der Seele im Hochmittelalter. 2. Die Welt 
der Seele. 2. Aufl. Breslau: G. Martin, 1940. v1, 270 pp. RM. 7.20. 

(19) Krings, Hermann. “Das Sein und die Ordnung. Eine Skizze zur 
Ontologie des Mittelalters,’”” DV LG, xvi (1940): 233-249. 

(20) Zitzmann, Rudolf. ‘Wort und Weise im ordo des Mittelalters,” 
DVLG, xx1 (1943). 

(21) Curtius, E. R. “Das ritterliche Tugendsystem,” DV LG, xx1 (1943): 
No. 4. 

(22) Eichler, Sigurd. Studien iiber die ‘Maze.’ Ein Beitrag zur Begriffs- 
und Geistesgeschichte der héf. Kultur. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1942. 97 pp. (Diss. 
Bonn) (Bonner Beitr. z. dt. Philologie, 13). RM. 3.60. 

(23) Leisegang, Hans. Dante und das christliche Weltbild. With 10 plates. 
Weimar: Béhlau, 1941. 51 pp. (Schriften d. dt. Dante-Ges., 6). RM. 4.- 
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(24) Schnitzler, Elis. Das geistige u. religidse Leben Rostocks am Ausgang 
des Mittelalters. Berlin: Ebering, 1940. 130 pp. (Hist. Studien, 360). RM. 
5.10. 


Literary History and Criticism: 


(25) Schwietering, Julius. Deutsche Dichtung des Mittelalters. Schlusslie- 
ferung 9-10, pp. 257-312. Potsdam, 1940. With 130 ill. and 12 plates. RM. 
26.50. 

(26) Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, hgg. von K. 
Langosch. Berlin: de Gruyter. Vol. m1, Lfg. 4, cols. 513-640; Lfg. 5-7, cols. 
641-1166 (Ohin-Rynstetten). 1940-43. 

(27) Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums, hgg. von Franz Koch, in Ver- 
bindung mit Ludwig Wolff [and others]. Vol. 1: Das dt. Schrifttum bis zum 
Ausgang des Mittelalters (L. Wolff), pp. 49-96: Potsdam: Athenaion, 1941; 
pp. 97-144, 1943. 

(28) Schneider, Hermann. Heldendichtung, Geistlichendichtung, Ritter- 
dichtung. See X1x, 2. 

(29) Ranke, Friedr. “Zum Formwillen und Lebensgefiihl in der deutschen 
Dichtung des spiten Mittelalters,”” DV LG, xv (1940): 307-327. 

(30) Schneider, Hermann. “‘Das deutsche Epos,”’ Von deutscher Art in 
Sprache und Dichtung, 11. See v, 5. 

(31) Sparnaay, H. “‘Het Hoofse Epos,” in: Algemene Literatuur Geschiede- 
nis. Utrecht: W. de Haan, m1, 203-257. 

(32) Naumann, Hans. “‘Germanisch und Deutsch,” Von deutscher Art in 
Sprache und Dichtung, u. See v, 5. 

(33) Rasch, W. “‘Realismus in der Erzihlweise deutscher Versnovellen 
des 13. und 14. Jh.,” in: Baesecke-Festschrift. See ta, 8. 

(34) Fuss, Klaus. Der friihgotische Roman. Studien zur Geistesgeschichte 
des ausgehenden 12. Jh. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1942. 135 pp. RM. 4.20. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1943): 59. 

(35) Hartl, Edu. Der Anteil Osterreichs an dem gesamtdeutschen Schrift- 
tum des Mittelalters. (Nach einem Vortrag.) Miinchen: Hueber, 1941. 29 pp. 
RM. 1.25. 

(36) Panzer, Fr. “Die mittelalterliche Dichtung im Elsass,” in: Deutsches 
Schicksalim Elsass, ed. F. Panzer. Heidelberg: Winter, 1941. 134 pp. RM. 5.— 

(37) Spanke, H. Deutsche und Franzésische Dichtung des Mittelalters. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1943. vu, 117 pp. (Frankreich, sein Weltbild u. 
Europa). 

(37a) Becker, Ph. A. ‘‘Chrestien de Troyes und Deutschland,” Beiirdge, 
Lxvir (1943): 225-240. 

(38) Voretzsch, Karl. Das Ende des Kénigreichs Thiiringen im Jahre 531 
in Geschichte, Sage und Dichtung. Naumburg-Saale, 1943. v1, 102 pp. 

(39) Langosch, Karl. Politische Dichtung um Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa. 
Berlin: L. Schneider, 1943. 305 pp. 

(40) Woelker, Eva-Maria. Menschengestaliung in vorhifischen Epen des 
12. Jh.: Chanson de Roland, Rolandslied des Pfaffen Konrad, Kénig Rother. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1940. 285 pp. (Germ. Studien, 221). 

(41) Sonntag, Gudrun. Die Entwicklung einiger Beiworte von Personen 
in der deutschen Dichtung von der Friihgotik zur Hochgotik. Breslau: Plischke, 
1937. iv. 31 pp., (Breslau diss., Teildruck). 

Rev. by K. Halbach in DLZ, txm (1942): Nos. 49-50. 

(42) Barnstein, Anne. Die Darstellungen der hifischen Verkleidungsspiele 
im cusgehenden M ittelalter. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1940.76 pp. (Munich Diss.) 
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(43) Martini, Fritz. Das Bauerntum im deutschen Schrifitum von den An- 
fiangen bis sum 16. Jh. Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. xv, 395 pp. (DV LG, Buch- 
reihe, Bd. xxvm). RM. 11.20. 

(44) Schmitz, Hans. Blutsadel und Geistesadel in der hochhifischen Dich- 
tung. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1941. rv, 50 pp. (Bonner Beitr. z. dt. Philologie, 
11). RM. 2.40. 

(45) Fauler, Lis. Der Arzt im Spiegel der deutschen Literatur vom aus- 
gehenden Mittelalter bis zum 20. Jh. Endingen: Wild, 1941. 102 pp. (Diss, 
Freiburg). 

(46) Teske, Hans. Die abendlindischen Sagenkreise in der deutschen 
Dichtung des Mittelalters. 3 Vortraige. Briissel: Deutscher Verlag, 1943. 62 
pp. RM. 2.- 

(47) Sparnaay, H. De weg van Koning Arthur. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 
1942. 20 pp. 

(47a) Thiele, G. “Ein ostdeutscher Artusroman des 13. Jh.,” ZDA, 
Lxxvit (1940): 61-63. 

(48) Brugger, E. “ ‘Der schéne Feigling’ in der arthurischen Literatur, 
1. 1. mta,’”” ZRPh, vxt (1941): 1-44; rx (1943): 123-173. 275-328. 

(49) Eis, Gerhard. ““‘Das Reimnachwort im Meissner Rechtsbuch,” 
Germanenrechte, N. F. Deutschrechtliches Archiv, Heft 1 (1940). 

(50) Helm, Karl. “‘Quinque lineae amoris,’”’ GRM, xxx (1941): 236- 
247. 

(51) Frandsen, Ernst. “Stanislaw Sawickis Studier i Middelalderens 
poetiske Stil,”” ANF, ivr (1941): 99-105. 

(52) Mittelbach, Hilde. Natur und Landschaft im klassisch-hifischen 
Epos. Bochum: Péppinghaus, 1941. (Diss. Bonn). 

(53) Curtius, E. R. “‘Rhetorische Naturschilderungen im Mittelalter,” 
Roman. Forschungen, ivi (1942) : 219-256. 

(54) Sohm, Eugen. Vergleich und Bild bei den Epigonen der nachhifischen 
Zeit. Greifswald, 1941. 133 pp. (Diss. Greifswald). 

(55) Curtius, E. R. “Topica,” Roman. Forschungen, cv (1941), 165-183. 

(56) ““Mittelalterliche Literaturtheorien,’’ ZRPh, txit (1942). 

(57) Schréder, Edw. “Vom Prolog deutscher Dichtungen des 13. Jh.,” 
ZDA, txxvi (1940): 301-303. 

(58) Mergell, E. Die Frauenrede im deutschen Minnesang. Frankfurt, 
1940. 130 pp. (Diss. Frankfurt). 

(59) Naumann, Hans. “Minnesang im niederrheinischen Raum,” Dich- 
tung und Volkstum, xxtt (1942): No. 1. 

(60) Schmid, P. “Die Entwicklung der Begriffe minne und liebe im deut- 
schen Minnesang bis Walther,” ZDPh, txvi (1941): 137 ff. 

(61) Scheludko, D. “Uber die Theorien der Liebe bei den Trobadors,” 
ZRPh, tx (1940): Nos. 2-3. 

(62) Spanke, Hans. Untersuchungen iiber die Urspriinge des romanischen 
Minnesangs. Marcabrustudien. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1940. 
vii, 119 pp. (Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., 3, 24). 

(63) Sparnaay, H. ‘‘De Germaanse Lyriek,” in: Algemene Literatuur 
Geschiedenis. Utrecht: W. de Haan, 11, 360-380. 

(64) Zwischen Minnesang und Volkslied. See xx1, 70. 

(65) Isbasescu, Mihail. Minne und Liebe, ein Beitrag zur Begriffsdeutung 
und Terminologie des Minnesangs. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1940. x11, 165 
pp. (Tiibinger Germ. Arbeiten, xxvir). RM. 7.50. 

(66) Wessels, P. B. Die Landschaft im jiingeren Minnesang. Maastricht: 
E. v. Aelst, 1945. 
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(67) Wolff, Ludwig. “Minnesang und Spruchdichtung,” in: Von 
deutscher Art in Sprache und Dichtung, u1. See v, 5. 

(67a) Schneider, Heinz. ‘“‘Spruchdichtung und Spruchdichter in den 
Handschriften J und C,”” ZDPh, txvi (1941): 16 ff. 

(68) Singer, Samuel. Sprichwérter des Mittelalters. 1. 1. Bern: H. Lang, 
1944-1946. vim1, 198 and 203 pp. 

(69) Leitzmann, A. Lexikalische Probleme in der friihmhd. geistlichen 
Dichtung. See vu, 8. 


B. Works 
1. Manuscripts, Text Collections, etc.: 


(70) Zwischen Minnesang und Volkslied. Die Lieder der Berliner Hand- 
schrift Germ. Fol. 922. Hgg. von Marg. Lang. Die Weisen. Bearbeitet v. 
Miiller-Blattau. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1941. 113 pp. (Studien z. Volkslied- 
forschung, 1). RM. 12.- 

(71) Niewéhner, H. “Erfurter Bruchstiicke einer mhd. Bispel- und 
Marchensammlung,” Beitrdge, xv (1941): 175-182. 

(72) Die Haager Liederhandschrift. Facs. des Originals mit Einl. und 
Transskription. Hgg. von E. F. Kossmann. Haag: Nijhoff, 1940. 2 Parts: 1. 
Einl. und Transskription, 140 pp. 2. Facsimile, 69 leaves. Fl. 42.— 

(73) Gillitzer, Berta. Die Tegernseer Hymnen des Cgm. 959. Beitrige z. 
Kunde des Bairischen und sur Hymnendichtung des 15. Jh. Miinchen: Beck, 
1942. x11, 143 pp. (Diss. Miinchen) (Forschungen z. bair. Mundartkunde, 
hgg. von E. Gierach und E. Kranzmeyer, 11). RM. 5.50. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder, GRM, xxx1 (1943): 60. 

(74) Schiffmann, K. ‘‘Altdeutsche Funde aus Wilhering,” Beitrdge, Lx1v 
(1940): 238-244. 

(75) Bernt, Alois. Altdeutsche Findlinge aus Bihmen. Mit einer kultur- 
und sprachgeschichtlichen Einl. Briinn: Rohrer, 1943. 135 pp. RM. 6.50. 

(76) Liebe, Lust und Leid. Altdeutsche Novellen. Ubertragen. 
[2nd ed.] Miinchen: Beck, 1940. 217 pp. RM. 4.80. 

(77) Eis, Gerhard. Kleine Geschichten alter Weisheit. Aus dem Allt- 
deutschen iibertragen. Miinchen: Beck, 1942. 141 pp. RM. 3.80. 

(78) Burckhard, W. Schriftwerke deutscher Sprache. Ein literarge- 
schichtliches Lesebuch. Bd. 1: Von den Anfingen bis ins Barockszeitalter. 
Aarau: Sauerlander, 1942. 464 pp. 

(79) Das Buch deutscher Dichtung. Hgg. von E. Bertram, A. Langen und 
Friedr. von der Leyen. Vol. 11: Das spate Mittelalter. Hgg. von Friedr. von 
der Leyen. 1941. 504 pp. RM. 7.- 


2. Individual Works: 
a. Epical and Didactic Works: 


Alexander. (80) Pfister, Friedr. ““Alexander und Anteloie,” GRM, xxix 
(1942): 81-91. 

(81) “Das Nachleben der Uberlieferung von Alexander und den 
Brahmanen,”’ Hermes, LXxvi (1941): No. 2. 

(82) “Studien zu mittelalterlichen deutschen Alexanderge- 
schichten,” ZDA, txxrx (1942): 114-133. 

(83) “Zum Prolog des Archipresbyter Leo und zu den alten 
Drucken der Historia de preliis,” Rhein. Museum f. Philologie, xc (1944). 

(84) Hofer, St. ‘‘Alexanderroman, Erec und die spiteren Werke Kris- 
tians,” ZRPh, Lx (1940): 245-246. 
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(85) Teusink, D. Das Verhiltnis zwischen Veldekes Eneide und dem Alex- 
anderlied. See xx1, 119. 

(86) Sitte, Eberh. Die Datierung von Lamprechts Alexander. See xx1, 128. 

(87) Das Alexanderlied des Pfaffen Lamprecht. Das Rolandslied des Pfaf- 
fen Konrad. Hgg. von F. Maurer. See xx1, 129. 

(88) Kraus, Carl von. Zum ‘Saelden Hort’ und zu Seifrits ‘Alexander.’ See 
XxtI, 154. 

Anegenge. (89) Leitzmann, A. “Zum ‘Anegenge’,”” ZDA, txxvu (1940): 
104-108. 

(89a) Scheidweiler, F.“‘Studien zum Anegenge,” ZDA,txxx (1943): 11-46. 
Ava. (90) Kienast, R. ““Ava-Studien, m1,” ZDA, txxvu (1940) : 85-104. 
Deutung der Messgebriiuche. (91) Mellbourn, G. ‘‘Das friihmhd. Gedicht 
‘Deutung der Messgebriuche’,”’ Stud. Neoph., xvii (1945-46) : 49-103. 
Dietleib. (92) Trautmann, R. “Die Dietleibsage und die Bylinen-Dich- 
tung,” Beitrdge, xvi (1942): 146-153. 

Dietrich. (93) Boor, Helmut de. ‘‘Die Heldennamen in der historischen 
Dietrichdichtung,”’ ZDA, txxvit (1941): 234-268. 

Eilhart. (94) Stolte, Heinz. Eilhart und Gottfried. Studie tiber Motivreim 
und Aufbaustil. See xxi, 100. 

Ernst, Herzog. (95) Wetter, Max. Quellen und Werk des Ernstdichters. 1. 
Teil: Deutsche Geschichte und westfrinkische Achtermdre. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 
1941. 176 pp. (Bonner Beitr. z. dt. Philologie, 12). RM. 4.80. 

(96) Heselhaus, Clemens. “Die Herzog-Ernst-Dichtung. Zur Begriffs- 
bestimmung von Mire und History.”” DV LG, xx (1942): 170-199. 
Exodus. (96a) Leitzmann, A. “Zur Heimatfrage des Exodus,” ZDA, Lxxx 
(1943) : 162-170. 

Genesis, Wiener. (97) Beyschlag, S. Die Wiener Genesis, Idee, Stoff und 
Form. Wien u. Leipzig, 1942. 128 pp. (Sitz. ber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
Phil.-hist. Kl. 220, Abh. 3). RM. 8.40. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1943): 59. 

Gottfried von Strassburg. (98) Kiipper, Heinz. Bibliographie zur Tristan- 
sage. Jena: Diederichs, 1941. 127 pp. (Dt. Arbeiten d. Univ. Kéln, 17). 

(99) Heimerle, Magda. Gottfried und Thomas. Ein Vergleich. Frankfurt: 
Diesterweg, 1942. 168 pp. (Diss. Frankfurt) (Frankf. Quellen u. For- 
schungen z. germ. u. roman. Philologie, 31). 

(100) Stolte, Heinz. Eilhart und Gottfried. Studie iiber Motivreim und 
Aufbaustil. Halle: Niemeyer, 1941. 168 pp. (Sprache, Volkstum, Stil, vol. 1). 
RM. 8.- 

(101) “Drachenkampf und Liebestrank (Zur Geschichte der 
Tristandichtung),”” DV LG, xvii (1940) : 250-261. 

(102) Scholte, J. H. “Gottfrieds von Strassburg Initialenspiel,” Bei- 
trige, Lxv (1941) : 280-303. 

(103) Boor, Helmut de. ““‘Die Grundauffassung von Gottfrieds Tristan,” 
DVLG, xvut (1940): 262-306. 

(104) Schwietering, Julius. Der Tristan Gottfrieds von Strassburg und die 
Bernhardische Mystik. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1943. 26 pp. (Abh. d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1943, Phil.-hist. Kl. No. 5). 

(105) Benedetti, L. di. La leggenda di Tristano. Bari: G. Laterza, 1942. 





391 pp. 

(106) Bédier, J. Le roman de Tristan et Iseut. Nouvelle edition par E. 
Malassés. Paris: H. Piazza, 1942. 

Hartmann von Aue. (107) Hofer, St. “‘Erecstudien: ‘Erec’ und ‘Tristan’; 
Zum Kommentar des ‘Erec,’” ZRPh, txt (1942): 19-32. 
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(108) ‘‘Alexanderroman, Erec und die spaiteren Werke Kris- 
tians.’’ See xxi, 84. 

(109) Marquardt, Heinz. Charakteristik der Ivenssaga gegeniiber der west- 

ermanischen Variante des Hartmannischen Epos. (Diss. Kénigsberg, 1942 
typewritten). x, 215 pp. 

(110) Bertrang, A. “Hartmann von Aue,” Revue belge de philologie et 
d’ histoire, Xx. 

(111) Sparnaay, H. ‘‘Nachtrage zu Hartmann von Aue,” Neophil., xx1x 
(1944) : 107-116. 

(112) Fourquet, Jean. Hartmann d’Aue, Erec-Iwein. Extraits accom- 
pagnés des textes correspondants de Chrétien de Troyes, avec introduction, notes 
et glossaires. Paris: Aubier, 1944. (Bibliothéque de philologie germanique, 
publiée sous la direction de A. Jolivet et F. Mossé, vol. v). 

(113) Hartmann von Aue und Gottfried von Strassburg. Eine Auswahl, von 
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seines Lebens. Die Entstehung und Echtheit seiner Werke. Freiburg: Herder, 
1941. 234 pp. RM. 6.80. 
Tauler. (229) Wentzlaff-Eggebert, F.-W. Studien zur Lebenslehre Taulers. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1940. 55 pp. (Abh. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. 
Kl. 1939, No. 15).RM. 3.50. 
Miscellaneous. (230) Speculum Ecclesiae, eine friihmhd. Predigtsammlung 
(Cgm. 39). Mit sprachl. Einleitung neu hgg. von Gert Mellbourn. Lund: 
Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1944. crm, 207 pp. (Lunder germ. 
Forschungen, xm). Skr. 15.- 

Rev. by E. Rooth in Stud. Neoph., xvm (1944-45): 71-76. 


XXII. EARLY NEW HIGH GERMAN LITERATURE 
A. General 


(1) Gétze, Alfred, Friihneuhochdeutsches Lesebuch. 3. Aufl. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1942. rv, 172 pp. 

(2) Berger, A. E. Deutsche Kunstprosa der Lutherzeit. Leipzig: Reclam, 
1942. (Dt. Literatur, Reihe Reformation, v1). RM. 10.— 

(3) Rosenfeld, H.-F. ‘Das Ethos der biirgerlichen Dichtung,” in: Von 
deutscher Art in Sprache und Dichtung, 1. See v, 5. 

(4) Gumbel, H. ‘‘Volk und Schrifttum der Reformationsbewegung,” Von 
deutscher Art in Sprache und Dichtung, ut. See v, 5. 
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B. Works from 1450-1624 


ergy (5S) Fischart, Joh. Gargantua. Stuttgart: Alemannenverlag, 194), 
237 pp. . 
Franck. (6) Peuckert, Will-Erich. Sebastian Franck. Ein deutscher Sucher, 
Miinchen: Piper, 1943. 669 pp. RM. 15.- 

Luther. (7) Centgraf, Alexander. Martin Luther als Publizist. Geist und 
Form seiner Volksfiihrung. Frankfurt: Diesterweg, 1940. 94 pp. and ill, 
(Diss. Frankfurt) (Zeitung und Zeit, N. F., A, 14). RM. 3.40. 

(8) Leube, Hans. Deutschlandbild und Lutherauffassung in Frankreich, 
Stuttgart und Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1941. 186 pp. (Frankreich, sein Welt- 
bild u. Europa). RM. 4.50. 

(9) Berger, A. E. “Luthers religidser Charakter,” Von deutscher Art in 

Sprache und Dichtung, rr. See v, 5. 
Meistersinger. (10) Grénlund, Constance. Studien zu Peter Probst dem 
Niirnberger Dramatiker und Meistersinger. Mit einer Neuausgabe des Textes 
der Lieder und der Spriiche. Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 
1945. (Lunder germ. Forschungen, xvi). 

Rev. by T. Dahlberg in Stud. Neoph., xviit (1945-46): 141-144. 

(11) Notz, Peter Heinz. Die Meistersinger in Iglau. St. Pélten, 1942, 
28 pp. (Niederdonau, Vol. 63). RM. —.60. 

(12) Siebert, J. ““Himmels- und Erdkunde der Meistersinger,” ZDA, 
Lxxvi (1940) : 222-252. 

(12a) Nagel, B. “Der Bildausdruck der Meistersinger,”” ZDPh, txv 
(1940): 34 ff. 

(12b) “Das Bild des Meistersanges im meisterlichen Selbst- 
zeugnis,”’ ZDPh, txvi (1941): 191 ff. 

Paracelsus. (13) Peuckert, Will-Erich. Theophrastus Paracelsus. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1941. 472 pp. RM. 6.50. 

(14) Strunz, F. “Theophrast von Hohenheim,” Von deutscher Art in 
Sprache und Dichtung, 111. See v, 5. 

Theater. (15) Graber, Gg. Ein Karntner Spiel vom Doktor Faust, nach einer 
Hs. des Klosters St. Georgen am Léngsee. 1943. 63 pp. (Karntner For- 
schungen, Vol. 11). 

(16) Lefftz, Jos. Strassburger Puppenspiele. Gesch. Riickblick mit den 
alien Texten des Strassburger Don Juan und Faust. Strassburg, 1942. 112 pp. 
RM. 2.40. 

(17) Stegemann, Viktor. “Der Stern von Bethlehem im Oberuferer 
Weihnachtsspiel,”’ GRM, xxx (1942) : 73-87. 

Zimmersche Chronik. (18) Bader, K. S. Die Zimmersche Chronik als Quelle 
rechtlicher Volkskunde. Freiburg: Herder, 1942. (Das Rechtswahrzeichen, 
Vol. v). 

Miscellaneous. (19) Pélnitz, Gétz Frh. von. Jakob Fuggers Zeitungen und 
Briefe an die Fiirsten des Hauses Wettin in d. Friihzeit Karls V. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1941. 


XXIII. LOW GERMAN LITERATURE 


(1) Teske, Hans. De nederduitsche Literatuur. 2de druk. Brussels, 1942. 
85 pp. ; 

(2) Berron, Gottfried. Der Heliand als Kunstwerk; vier Studien. Witz- 
burg: Triltsch, 1940. 93 pp. (Diss. Tiibingen). RM. 3.- 

(3) Reineke der Fuchs. Eine Sage aus dem Kénigreich der Tiere. Nach der 
nd. Ausgabe iibertragen von Severin Riitigers. K6ln: Schaffstein, 1942. 161 pp. 
RM. 2.80. 
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(4) Holmberg, John. “Ein mittelnd. Ostergedicht,” Stud. Neoph., xv 
(1942-43) : 157-172. 


XXIV. DUTCH LITERATURE 


(1) Dat Dyalogus of Twisprake tusschen den wisen Coninck Salomon ende 
Marcolphus, naar den Antwerpschen Druk van Henrick Eckert van Hom- 
berch in het Jaar 1501 uitgeven, op het Getouw gezet door Willem de Vreese 
en Voltooid door Jan de Vries. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1941. (Nederlandsche 
Volksboeken, vu). Fl. 1.25. 

(2) Hoek, J. M. De middelnederlandse vertalingen van Boethius’ De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae. Herderwyk: Flevo, 1943. 


XXV. FRISIAN LITERATURE 


(1) Krogmann, W. Die heilige Insel. Ein Beitrag zur altfriesischen Re- 
ligionsgeschichte. Assen: Van Gorcum & Co., 1942. 52 pp. FI. 1.55. 

(2) Hoekstra, J. Die gemeinfriesischen siebzehn Kiiren. Assen: Van 
Gorcum & Co., 1940. 196 pp. (Friesch-saksische Bibl., v1). Fl. 4.10. 

(3) Nauta, Klaas. Die alifriesischen allg. Busstaxen. Texte und Unter- 
suchungen. Assen: Van Gorcum & Co., 1941. 158 pp. (Friesch-saksische 
Bibl., vit). Fl. 3.05. 


XXVI. ENGLISH LITERATURE (MEDIAEVAL) 
A. History of Literature 
History and Civilization: 


(1) Glunz, Hans H. “Nationale Eigenart im mittelalterlichen Schrift- 
tum Englands,” in: Grundformen der englischen Geistesgeschichte, hgg. von 
P. Meissner. Stuttgart und Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1941, pp. 97-189. 

(2) Grundformen der englischen Geistesgeschichte, hgg. von P. Meissner. 
Stuttgart und Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1941. xx, 424 pp. 

(3) Forster, Max. Zur Geschichte des Reliquienkultus in Altengland. 
Miinchen: Beck, 1943. 140 pp. (Sitz. ber. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. 
Kl., 1943, No. 8). RM. 9.20. 

(4) Meissner, Paul. ‘‘Germanentum, Christentum und die Antike in der 
engl. Kulturideologie,” GRM, xxx (1942): 179-197. 

(5) Brechter, Suso. Die Quellen zur Amngelsachsenmission Gregors d. 
Grossen. Historiograph. Studie. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1941. xv1, 304 pp. 
(Theol. Diss. Miinchen). 

(6) Férster, Max. “Zur Liturgik der ags. Kirche,” Anglia, txvt (1942). 

(7) Wild, Friedr. Odin und Euemeros. Spiegelung germ. Gottersage im 
engl. Schrifttum. See xv, 32. 

(8) Schultze, Alfred. Das Eherecht in den dlteren ags. Kénigsgesetzen. 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1941. 79 pp. (Ber. iiber d. Verhandl. d. Sachs. Akad. d. 
Wiss. zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. K1., 93, 1941, 5). RM. 3.20. 

(8a) Schréder, Edw. “Hengist und Horsa,” ZDA, txxv (1940) : 69-72. 


B. Old English Literature 


Alfred. (9) Arngart, O. S. A. The Proverbs of Alfred. 1. A Study of the Texts. 
Lund: Gleerup; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1942. 162 pp. (Skrifter utg. av 
Kungl. Hum. Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, xxxm, 1). RM. 9.- 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Stud. Neoph., xv1 (1943-44) : 152-154. 
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(10) Ekblom, R. “Ohtere’s Voyage from Skiringssal to Hedeby,” 
Stud. Neoph., xu (1940): 177-190. 

(11) “Der Volksname Osti in Alfreds des Grossen Orosius- 
Ubersetzung,” Stud. Neoph., xim (1940-41): 161-173. 

(12) “Alfred the Great as Geographer,” Stud. Neoph., xt 

(1941-42) : 115-144. 
Beowulf. (13) Beowulf, ed. M. Heyne, 1863; 8.-14. Aufl. L. L. Schiicking; 
15. Aufl. umgearbeitet von Else von Schaubert, in 3 Teilen: I. Text, 105 pp. 
II. Kommentar, 144 pp. III. Glossar, 232 pp. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1940, 
(Bibliothek der altesten dt. Literaturdenkmiler, 3, 1). 

(14) Holthausen, F. “Zur Kritik des Beowulf,” Stud. Neoph., xiv 
(1941-42): 160. 

(15) Marquardt, H. “Zur Entstehung des Beowulf,” Anglia, tx1v 
(1940): 152-158. 

(16) Pirkhofer, Anton. Figurengestaliung im Beowulf-Epos. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1940. vi, 160 pp. (Anglistische Forschungen, hgg. von J. Hoops), 
RM. 8.50. 

(17) Malone, Kemp. ‘“‘Thorkelin’s Transcripts of Beowulf,” Stud. Neoph., 
xIv (1941-1942) : 25-30. 

(18) Gadde, Fredrik. “Viktor Rydberg and some Beowulf Questions,” 
Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43) : 71-90. 

Miscellaneous. (19) Liljegren, S. B. “Some Notes on the OE Poem The 
Seafarer,”’ Stud. Neoph., xtv (1941-42): 145-159. 

(19a) Gutenbrunner, S. ‘““Die Deanas im Widsith,” ZDA, Lxxvm (1940): 
28-31. 

(20) Anderson, O. S. Old English Material in the Leningrad MS. of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. Lund: Gleerup, 1941. vu, 165 pp. (Skrifter 
utg. av K. Human. Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, xxx1). Skr. 15.- 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43): 360-361; by 
P. Meissner in GRM, xxx (1942): 146f. 

(21) Lindheim, B. von. Das Durhamer Pflanzenglossar. Bochum: Pép- 
pinghaus, 1941. 81 pp. (Beitriige z. engl. Philologie, 35). 

Rev. by P. Meissner in GRM, xxx (1942): 146. 

(22) Kékeritz, Helge. ““Two Interpretations,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941- 
42): 277-280. 

(23) Forster, Max. ‘‘Die altenglischen Bekenntnisformeln,”’ ESt., Lxxv 
(1940-41): No. 2. 

(24) “Zudenae. Textenaus MS. Arundel 155,” Anglia, txv1 (1942). 

(25) Arngart, O. “The Calendar of St. Willibrord: A Little-Used Source 
of Old English Personal Names,” Stud. Neoph., xvi (1943-44): 128-134. 

(26) Funke, Otto und Karl Jost. An Old English Reader. With Glossary. 
Bern: Francke, 1942. 58 pp. (Glossary pp. 59-86) (Bibliotheca Anglicana, 
1). Sfr. 4.50. 

(27) Raith, J. Altenglisches Lesebuch (Prosa). Miinchen: Hueber, 1940. 
vill, 164 pp. 

(28) Old English Reader, ed. by George van Langenhove. Part 1: Texts. 
Brugge (Belgie), 1942. xm, 318 pp. 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx (1942): 296. 


C. Middle English Literature 
General (29) Brotanek, Rudolf. Mittelenglische Dichtungen aus der Hand- 
schrift 432 des Trinity College in Dublin. Halle: Niemeyer, 1940. v, 218 pp. 
RM. 12.- 
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Rev. by H. Marcus in DLZ, tx1 (1940): 668-669. 

Chaucer. (30) Héraucourt, W. ‘‘Das sprachliche Feld der goodes und seine 
Gliederung bei Chaucer,” Neuphil. Monatsschrift, x1 (1940) : 9-21. 

(31) Besser, Ingeborg. Chaucers ‘‘Hous of Fame,’’ eine Interpretation. 
Hamburg: Friedrichsen, 1941. 122 pp. (Britannica, 20). RM. 5.50 (Diss. 
Hamburg). 

(32) Lange, H. ‘‘Die Nordnordwest-Stellung der Venus und der Nord- 
westwind in Chaucers Vogelparlament,” Anglia, Lx1v (1940) : 196-204. 
Layamon. (33) Sundén, K. F. “‘Notes on the Vocabulary of Layamon’s 
Brut,’ Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42) : 281-300. 

(34) Blenner-Hasset, Roland. “A Nature-Name Puzzle in Lawman’s 
Brut,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42) : 53-57. 

(35) Stern, Gustav. Old English & in the Earlier Text of Layamon. Gite- 
borg, 1941 (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, xivu, 24). 

Rev. by E. Tengstrand in Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43) : 380-385. 
Miscellaneous. (36) Swaen, A. E. H. “‘Riddle 9 (6, 8),” Stud. Neoph., x1v 
(1941-42): 67-70. 

(37) Behre, Frank (ed.) Thomas Castelford’s Chronicle. Ed. in part with 
comments. Goteborg, 1940. x1v, 432 pp. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, 
XLVI, 2). 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43) : 372-374. 

(38) Holthausen, F. “Ein me. Hymnus auf Maria und Christus,” 
Anglia, Lx1v (1940): 191-195. 

(39) Schlyter, Bérje. La vie de Thomas Becket par Beneit, poéme anglo- 
normand du XII* siécle. Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1941 
(Etudes rom. de Lund, ed. by Alf Lombard, rv). 

(40) Singer, S. “Die Sprichwérter Hendings,”’ Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941- 
42): 31-53. 

(41) Dickins, Bruce. ““The Names of Grim’s Children in the Havelok 
Story,” Stud. Neoph., x1v (1941-42): 114. 

(42) Vising, Johan. “Etude sur Femina,’”’ Stud. Neoph., xv (1942-43): 
195-208; 302-304. 

(43) Arnold, Ivor D. O. (ed.) Le Roman de Brut de Wace. 1. 11. Paris: 
Droz, 1938-1942. 

(44) Hofer, St. “Die Tafelrunde im Roman de Brut,” ZRPh, tx 
(1942): 87-91. 

(45) Brugger, E. “ ‘Der schéne Feigling’ in der arthurischen Literatur.” 
See xx1, 48. 

XXVIII. LATIN 


A. Mediaeval Latin 


(1) Lehmann, Paul. Mitteilungen aus Handschriften. 8. Miinchen: Beck, 
Ag 34 pp. (Sitz. ber. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-hist. Kl., 1944, 
No. 2). 

(2) Fragmente. Mit 8 Tafeln. Miinchen: Beck, 1944. 47 pp. 
go d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-hist. Kl., N.F., No. 23). RM. 

.60. 

(3) Erforschung des Mittelalters. See xxi, 2. 

(4) Curtius, E. R. “Beitrige zur Topik der mittellateinischen Litera- 
tur,” in: Corona Quernea, Festgabe f. Strecker. See 1a, 39. 

(5) Langosch, Karl. “‘Das vélkische Wesen der mittellateinischen 
Sprache und Literatur,’”’ DV LG, xvim (1940): 328-350. 

(6) Norberg, Dag. Syntaktische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des Spit- 
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lateins und des friihen Mittellateins. Uppsala, 1943. (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, 1943, No. 9). 

(7) Bechthum, Martin. Beweggriinde und Bedeutung des Vagantentums 
in der lateinischen Kirche des Mittelalters. Jena: Fischer, 1941. 199 pp. 
(Diss. Jena) (Beitraige zur mittelalterlichen, neueren und allgemeinen Ge- 
schichte, hgg. von Fr. Schneider, xrv). 

Rev. by F. R. Schréder in GRM, xxx1 (1943): 59. 

(8) Blasche, Herbert. Angelsachsen und Kelten im Urteil der Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum des Beda. Géttingen: Gerstung und Lehmann, 
1940. 55 pp. RM. 3.- 

(9) Brotanek, R. “‘Nachlese zu den Handschriften der Epistola Cuth- 
berti und des Sterbespruches Bedas,”’ Anglia, tx1v (1940): 159-190. 

(10) Hilka, A. und Schumann, O. Carmina Burana. Mit Benutzung der 
Vorarbeiten Wilh. Meyers, 1: Text, Part 2. Die Liebeslieder, hgg. von O. 
Schumann. Heidelberg: Winter, 1941. 

(11) Herkenrath, Emil. “Zu den Carmina Burana (1),’”’ GRM, xxx1 
(1943) : 273-275. 

(12) Schambach, R. “‘Archipoeta,” Annalen d. Hist. Vereins fiir den 
Niederrhein, cu, 95-98. 

(13) Hamel, Adalbert. “Die Entstehungszeit der Aachener Vita Caroli 
Magni und des Pseudo-Turpin,” Quellen und Forschungen, xxxt1 (1942). 

(14) Eckhart, Meister. Die deutschen und lateinischen Werke: Die 
lateinischen Werke, Bd. 4. Sermones. Hgg. und iibersetzt von Ernst Benz. 
Lig. 3=Der lat. Werke Lfg. 10. Stuttgart u. Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1942, 
pp. 161-240. 

(15) Wolff, Ludwig. “Der mittellat. Waltharius und Ekkehard I. von 
St. Gallen,’’ Stud. Neoph., x11 (1941): Nos. 1-2. 

(16) Langosch, Karl. “Der Verfasser des Waltharius,’’ ZDPh, txv 
(1940): 117 ff. 

(17) Stach, W. “‘Geraldus Waltharius, das erste Heldenepos der 
Deutschen,” HZ, 168 (1943). 

(18) Hrotsvitha von Gandersheim, Dramen. In der Ubersetzung von 
Ottomar Piltz neu hgg., eingeleitet und erginzt durch Teile aus den hist. 
Epen von Fritz Preisse. Leipzig: Reclam, 1942. 148 pp. RM. -.70. 

(19) Strube, Edelg. von. Roswitha von Gandersheim, die erste Dichterin 
auf deutschem Boden. Leipzig: Brandstetter, 1940. 16 pp. (Deutsche 
Frauen, No. 3). 

(20) Zuidweg, J. J. A. De werkwyze van Jacobus de Voragine in de 
Legenda aurea. Oud-Beyerland, Hoogwerf, 1941. 

(21) Konrad von Megenberg. Werke. Stiick 1: Planctus ecclesiae in 
Germaniam. See xx1, 123. 


B. Humanism 


(22) Kéhler, Walter. “Der elsaissische Humanismus,” in: Deutsches 
Schicksal im Elsass, ed. F. Panzer. Heidelberg: Winter, 1941. 

(23) Dunkelmdénnerbriefe. (Epistolae obscurorum virorum, Ausziige). 
Von Ulrich v. Hutten, Crotus Rubeanus u.a. Aus dem ‘‘Ménchslatein” 
iibersetzt und ausgewahlt von K. Eggers. 2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1941. 101 pp. 
RM. 2.50. 

(24) Erasmus von Rotterdam, Desiderius. Vom freien Willen. Ver- 
deutscht von Otto Schumacher. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1940. 93 pp. RM. 2.80. 
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(25) Huizinga, Johan. Erasmus. Deutsch von W. Kaegi. 3. Aufl. Basel: 
Schwabe, 1941. 256 pp. RM. 5.40. 
(26) Meissinger, K. A. Erasmus von Rotterdam. Wien: Gallus-Verlag, 


1942. x1, 421 pp. 


(27) Schlechta, K. Erasmus von Rotterdam. Hamburg: Hoffmann und 


Campe, 1940. 93 pp. 


(28) Matthes, Heinr. Ch. “Umarbeitungen und Einwirkungen der 
Gleichnissammlung des Erasmus; zur Geschichte eines humanistischen 
Schulbuches,” Archiv, cLxxx1 (1942). 

(29) Kluge, Otto. Die Dichtung des Hugo Grotius im Rahmen der neu- 
lateinischen Kunstpoesie. Leiden: Brill, 1940. 143 pp. (Mnemosyne, vI. vit). 


Fl. 4.- 


(30) Honecker, Martin. Der Name des Nikolaus v. Cues in seitgends- 
sischer Etymologie. (Cusanus-Studien, v) Heidelberg: Winter, 1940. 28 pp. 
(Sitz. ber. d. Heid. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. K1., 1939-40, No. 2). RM. 


1.60. 


(1) Vogt, W. H. 


XXVIII. METRICS 


“Altgermanische Druck-‘Metrik.’ Recht unbe- 


kiimmerte Meinungen eines Nicht-Metrikers,” Beitraége, txv1 (1940): 124— 


164. 


(2) Pretzel, Ulrich. Friihgeschichte des deutschen Reimes. 1. Allgemeiner 
Teil, 1: Die Entwicklung bis zur Volltonigkeit des Reimes. Leipzig, 1941. v1, 
272 pp. (Palaestra, ccxx). 


Rev. by L. Wolff in ADA, txt (1943): Nos. 3-4. 


(3) Biitzler, C. “Die Strophenanordnung in mhd. Liederhandschriften,” 
ZDA, txxvi (1940): 143-175. 
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MILTON AND THRICE GREAT HERMES 


AS I HAVE SHOWED in a previous paper,’ John Milton reveals in his 
writings, especially in the Christian Doctrine and in Paradise Lost, a remark- 
ably heterodox point of view regarding the soul or life principle and its 
relationship to the sun, the heavenly organ whose energy underlies and sup- 
ports all life throughout the universe and whose orb is the center to which 
the soul returns after dissolution in the grave. As was pointed out, the poet 
conceives of this process as a physical circuit of energy, emanating from the 
sun, dwelling for a time in all living creatures, and finally returning to its 
point of origin. If we consider Milton’s procedure elsewhere in establishing 
a theory, drawing upon such sources as suits his central conception, and 
elaborating them into proof, it would not be surprising to find the same 
situation to be true in the present case. At the outset, however, it must be 
made clear that he primarily supported this hypothesis by Biblical quota- 
tion, as he was accustomed to do in any matter of moment. Still, this will 
not prevent us from looking for analogies from other English or classical 
poets nor from various church fathers, for he was accustomed to use such 
material tacitly. The present study will then attempt to show his relation- 
ship to Spenser and to some Italian Renaissance poets and thinkers, and 
finally the relationship of this group of writers of both nationalities to the 
writings of the legendary Thoth, Mercurius Trismegistus, or, as Milton 
has popularized him, the Thrice Great Hermes. The problem is the tradition 
from which Milton derived his conception of the life principle as a type of 
material form originating in the sun and destined to return there. 

An early analogy which may first be brought forward occurs in Aris- 
totle’s De Generatione Animalium. The passage had an especial interest for 
medical science, just coming into its first stages of development in England 
with Harvey’s discoveries. Like Milton, Aristotle is here concerned with 
finding what it is that really forms the life principle. He decides that it lies 
in the semen and is similar in element to the stars, and that in the body it is 
manifested as vital heat: 

All have in their semen that which causes it to be productive; I mean what is called vital 


heat. This is not fire nor any such force, but it is the spiritus included in the semen and the 
foam-like, and the natural principle in the spiritus, being analogous to the element of the stars.? 


Here, it will be observed, however, the life principle is viewed as a natural 
process, one not specifically derived from nor constantly supported by the 
heavens. Consequently such a conception found favor with Englishmen who 
were trying to set up an objective world determined by experiment. In- 
deed, as Thorndike has pointed out, the question of whether innate heat 
was radiated to us from the sky or was an established principle upon earth 
was argued by Cureus against Fernel, the former holding against innate 
heat from celestial radiation “‘as contrary to Peripatetic doctrine’* which 
Harvey, as will be seen, followed. For the latter vigorously held that the 
life principles are all contained within the living organism: 


there is, in fact, no occasion for searching after spirits foreign to, or distinct from, the blood; 
to evoke heat from another source; to bring gods upon the scene, and to encumber philosophy 


1 “Milton’s Materialistic Life Principle,” JEGP, xiv (1946), 68-76. 

? Aristotle, The Works of Aristotle Translated into English, Oxford (1912), De Generatione 
Animalium, trans. Arthur Platt, v, 736b. 

* Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, New York (1941), v1, 365. 
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with any fanciful conceits; what we are wont to derive from the stars is in truth produced 
at home: the blood is the only calidum innatum, or first engendered animal heat . . .4 

Yet even Harvey goes on to argue that the soul itself, being distinct from 
the blood, “‘is identical with the essence of the stars,”* and that blood, being 
its vehicle, “is analogous” to them.® He thus splits the organism apart, with 
the soul originating from one principle, the body from another. Milton, on 
the other hand, preferred to think of the man as a whole, a whole deriving 
his life from the heavens. 

Thus while Harvey in one aspect shows the continuity of the Aristotelian 
tradition outside the humanistic stream, his ideas do not begin to explain 
all of the details of Milton’s scheme. But another source—this time quite 
close—is offered in Spenser’s works. Undoubtedly the poet whom Milton 
called “a better teacher than Aquinas” had a considerable hand in formu- 
lating the ideas of the later poet. Thus in the second Hymne Spenser writes 
of the planet Venus: 

For, through infusion of celestiall powre, 

The duller earth it quickneth with delight, 

And life-full spirits privily doth powre 

Through all the parts, that to the lookers sight 
They seeme to please; that is thy soveraine might, 


O oe Queene! which flowing from the beame 
Of thy bright starre, thou into them doest streame. 


That is the thing which giveth pleasant grace 
To all things faire, that kindleth lively fyre 
Light of thy lampe.’ 


Such is the origin of life at this stage of the development of the hymn honor- 
ing beauty. The planet Venus streams light down which enters and quickens 
the matter of the body. But later in the same poem Spenser advances the 


idea in more detail: the fair lamp of the soul, he says, 


from whose celestial! ray 
That light proceedes, which kindleth lovers fire, 
Shall never be extinguisht nor decay; 
But, when the vitall spirits doe expyre, 
Unto her native planet shall retyre; 
For it is heavenly borne and can not die, 
Being a parcell of the purest skie. 
For when the soule, the which derived was, 
At first, out of that great immortall Spright, 
By whom all live to love, whilome did pas 
Downe from the top of purest heavens hight 
To be embodied here, it then tooke light 
And lively spirits from that fayrest starre 
Which lights the world forth from his firie carre. 


Which powre retayning still or more or lesse, 
When she in fleshly seede is eft enraced, 
Through every part she doth the same impresse, 
According as the heavens have her graced, 

And frames her house. 99-117. 


4 William Harvey, The Works of William Harvey, M.D., trans. Robert Willis, London 
(1847), On Animal Generation, p. 502. 

5 Ibid., p. 506. 

6 Ibid., p. 510. The blood, it will be noted, is the seat of natural heat—one of the two 
absolute necessities for life—in Harvey’s theory. The other—radical moisture—he terms “the 
fluid which we have called the crystalline colliquament, from which the foetus and its parts 
primarily and immediately arise.” Ibid., p. 513. 

7 All quotations from Spenser are from The Works of Edmund Spenser, Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 
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Such is the power of the sun, and he goes on to show how the beauty of the 
body is directly commensurate with the divine spark which the soul has 
received from the “fayrest starre.”” The same idea is back of the passage 
in the Faery Queen where Chrysogone conceives twins merely by lying wet 
in the hot sun. Here again the sun is called the “father of generation, th’ 
authour of life and light.” The earth presents him with “matter fit.’’* 

To complete the circle of energy which he has posited, Spenser adopts 
much the same point of view as Milton has. He states that the Forms, leav- 
ing the Garden of Adonis, take upon them matter, but at the death of the 
body they do not die: 


That substaunce is eterne, and bideth so; 

Ne when the life decayes and forme does fade, 
Doth it consume and into nothing goe, 

But chaunged is, and often altred to and froe. 


The substaunce is not chaungd nor altered, 

But th’only forme and outward fashion; 

For every substaunce is conditioned 

To chaunge her hew, and sondry formes to don, 
Meet for her temper and complexion: 

For formes are variable, and decay 

By course of kinde and by occasion. III, vi, 37-38. 


Thus it is clear that Spenser has a system somewhat similar to that which 
Milton argues in Paradise Lost and in the Christian Doctrine. Points of dif- 
ference to be emphasized are the fact that in Spenser matter is not of the 
same sort as spirit; that spirit does not, so to speak, grow from within; and, 
most important, that in the Hymne the soul is born in heaven and then 
takes on vitality from the sun. It returns, however, to its “native planet.” 

But the similarities outweigh the differences. Both Spenser and Milton, 
for instance, insist upon the life-giving power of the sun, and upon the sun 
as supporter of life. In both the elements of the soul return after death to 
their sources. The differences probably owe to the Christian Platonism of 
the earlier poet, but the similarities suggest to some degree direct in- 
fluence or a similar source. 

Although Spenser’s indebtedness in these passages has been worked out 
with some care, if with much disagreement, the subject has hardly been 
touched in Milton. E. C. Baldwin, indeed, pointed out long ago that Mil- 
ton’s idea of the stars as destined homes for souls is similar to that of Plato 
in the Timaeus, and he educes the Hymne above as an analogy.® No others, 
however, have pointed out the considerable similarity between the two 
poets in this respect.!° On the other hand, a great deal has been written-to 
show how the idea came into Spenser’s hands. All scholars agree that the 
lines from the Hymne go back to some Italian neo-platonic writer. Ficino’s 
Commentarium in Convivium has been the favorite," though several other 


* rm, vi, 9. 

“ : _— Chauncey Baldwin, “Milton and Plato’s Timaeus,” PMLA, xxxv (1920), 
0-217. 

10 Edwin Greenlaw, “A Better Teacher than Aquinas,” SP, xrv (1917), 196-217 and 
“Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” ibid., xvu (1920), 320-359, shows other similarities 
between the two, such as their interpretation of Greek culture, similar idealism, moral themes, 
interest in nature, and so on. 

| Cf. Spenser, Fowre Hymnes, ed. Lilian Winstanley, Cambridge (1916), pp. lviii ff. and 
Daphnaida and Other Poems of Spenser, ed. C. E. Renwick. Josephine Waters Bennett, “The 
Theme of Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes,” SP, xxvumt (1931), 18-57, considers the hymns to trace 
to an intermediate source, Benivieni’s Canzona dello Amor celeste & divino, modeled upon 
Ficino’s commentary upon the Convivium, and to Pico della Mirandola’s commentary upon 
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authors have been presented with cogent force. Indeed, the stanzas from 
Benivieni’s Canzona dello Amor bear a remarkable similarity to Milton’s 
connection of the soul with the Sun. Thus the Italian writes that through the 
soul 
dilates 

The shaping sun that lights heaven’s inmost shrine, 

Till from her brooding deeps emanates 

That which, endowed with motion then and sense 

Through her high influence, 

Feels, lives, fulfils its each innate design.” 


Or again a little later, 
When at the first in God’s own image made, 
Down hither to descend the soul departs, 
She from the highest parts 
That lodge the sun to man’s heart takes her way, 
Wherein applying with her subtle arts 
Virtue that from her birth-star is conveyed. . . .“ 


In conclusion, it must be evident that the Italians themselves constituted a 
tradition upon this subject, its origins being Ficino in Italy, but with some 
probable antecedent, perhaps modified by Christian interpretation. Since 
Milton is not entirely consistent with either the Italian neo-platonists nor 
Spenser, the suggestion is that he knew an original tradition from which the 
Italian movement probably sprang. 

Now it happens that Ficino had translated into Latin—and his was the 
first—a book which was to become known in some seventeenth century 
English circles as the oldest book in the world. This was the collection of 
writings grouped about the legendary name of the Thrice Great Hermes; 
Ficino made part of them easily available in this translation of 1471, and 
in his introduction dated them far back in history—perhaps contemporary 
with Moses or Abraham.” They were frequently reprinted during the next 
century, but Casaubon in an edition published in London in 1614 showed 
that their date was about the first century, A.D. With their glamor of great 
age taken away, their popularity appears to have declined, but in 1650 a 
Dr. Everard translated them into English as the oldest book extant. These 
fragments are a mixture of neo-platonism and Stoicism, a remnant of the 
civilization which was passing away at Alexandria shortly after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Yet Ficino believed that the Hermetica were truly 
Christian, and subsequent editors throughout the seventeenth century fol- 
lowed this view.’* This is a highly important point for evaluating their 


this Canzona. Cf. J. B. Fletcher, “Benivieni’s ‘Ode of Love’ and Spenser’s Early Hymns,” MP, 
vi (1911), 545-560, for a translation of Benivieni and citation of specific parallels from the 
Hymne. 

mm Rensselaer W. Lee, for instance, argues in “Castiglione’s Influence on Spenser’s Early 
Hymns,” PQ, vir (1928), 65-77 for the Courtier as a source. Finally, Brents Stirling, “The 
Philosophy in Spenser’s ‘Garden of Adonis,’” PMLA, xurx (1934), 501-538, holds for the 
Ovidian nature of the section from the Faery Queen quoted above, using Arthur Golding’s 
translation of Ovid (1593). 

18 Fletcher, op. cit., stanza V. 

4 Tbid., stanza VI. 

16 The outline of the history of the Hermetic works is taken from Hermetica The Ancient 
Greek and Latin Writings which Contain Religious or Philosophic Teachings Ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, ed. with English translation and notes by Walter Scott. Oxford (1924), 1, Intro- 
duction. There are suggestive parallels also in the Emperor Julian’s “Hymn to King Helios.” 
Cf. The Works of the Emperor Julian, trans. W. C. Wright, London (1913), Oration rv. 

16 [bid., 1, pp. 31 ff. 
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influence upon Milton, who hardly would have been likely to turn to them if 
he had thought them pagan. But Casaubon, for instance, who proved their 
comparatively late date, believed them to be Christian. Such an estimation, 
of course, would give the book in Milton’s eyes a great deal more religious 
significance than it has today; indeed, he may have felt it permissible to 
use it when his prime authority, the Bible, was silent. Or, indeed, he may 
not have been directly acquainted with the work but received its ideas in 
some recension. The fact that Hermes is mentioned in both J/ Penseroso and 
the De Idea Platonica is hardly proof of first-hand knowledge. But in any 
case, the surviving Hermetica offer a convincing elucidation of some essen- 
tial details of Milton’s conception of the soul, as well as of Spenser’s and the 
Italian Humanists’. 

This collection is, unfortunately, little known today and Scott’s excellent 
translation and exhaustive commentary is rare. The books which survive 
to make up the Hermetica are a heterogeneous group. They vary greatly 
in length, they are frequently incomplete or fragmentary, they are certainly 
by various authors. Despite this chaotic condition, they agree in general 
upon the points raised by the various sections. For the most part they rely 
heavily upon Platonic doctrine and upon related Stoic ideas, especially the 
Stoic physics.’’ Although it is entirely possible to point out inconsistencies 
between them, or indeed within a single one, such inconsistencies are usu- 
ally of a minor order. It is safe to say that the various writers who contrib- 
uted to this corpus, assigning a revered historical name to the writing to 
give it credence, have on the whole a surprising agreement upon matters of 
doctrine. This fact is undoubtedly due to similar training in Alexandrian 
Greek philosophy. The following outline deals only with their conceptions 
of the origin and destination of the soul, inasmuch as these ideas apply to 
Milton (and toa lesser degree to Spenser). It may be argued that the English 
authors may have derived them from other Greek or Roman writers. On 
the other hand, nowhere in other discussions of this subject are all the de- 
tails found which match the writers under discussion so well as do the 
Hermetica. 

As in Milton and Spenser, the sun formed the life-giving center of the 
universe. In Libellus [X we are told that 
the sense and thought of all living creatures enter into them from without, being breathed into 


them from the atmosphere; but the Kosmos received sense and thought once for all when it 
first came into being, and has got them from God."* 


The next book clarifies the relationship between the living Kosmos and man: 
the latter does not originally receive life from the former, but from God, 
who created both: 


It is true that the Kosmos also is father of things which are good in so far as they partake of 
the Good; but the Kosmos is not, in like measure with God, the author of what is good in living 
creatures; for the Kosmos is not the author of their life; or if it acts as an author of life, it does 
so only under the compulsion imposed on it by God’s will, without which nothing can be or 
come into being. The Kosmos is to the things within it as a father to his children, in that it is 
the author of their generation and nutrition; but it has received from God its supply of good.” 


17 A convenient translation of pertinent excerpts from Arnim’s collection, Stoicorum 
Veterum Fragmenta, is to be found in Gordon H. Clark (ed.), Selections from Hellenistic Philos- 
ophy, New York (1940), pp. 66 ff. and 87 ff. 

18 Hermetica, op. cit., 1, 185. Scott points out that this passage relates Stoicand Heraclitan 
doctrines. Ibid., 1, 221. 

19 T.e. of life, or power to give life to things. [Scott] 
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It is the Good that is the creative principle; and it is impossible that the creative principle 
should come to be in any save God alone,—God, who receives nothing but wills the existence 
of all things.*° 


The center of the entire scheme, however, is the sun, the source of light 
which begets all good. The entire universe, as shown above, is living; but 
its energy is constantly being replenished by light from this “second God”’: 


And all things are filled with light; but nowhere is there . . . fire;*! for by the friendship of con- 
traries, and the blending of things unlike, the fire of heaven has been changed into light, which 
is shed on all below by the working of the Sun; and the Sun is the begetter of all good, the ruler 
of all ordered movement, and governor of the seven worlds. Look at the Moon, who outstrips 
all the other planets in her course, the instrument by which birth and growth are wrought,” 
the worker of change in matter here below. Look at the Earth, firm-seated at the centre, the 
foundation* of this goodly universe,™ the feeder and nurse of all terrestrial creatures.* 


Thus Milton asserts in Paradise Lost that the earth was first created 
without life but capable of producing it; then the spirit of God moved on 
the waters, placing in them the life principle, which in turn was communi- 
cated by them to the earth: 


over all the face of Earth 
Main Ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warme 
Prolific humour soft’ning all her Globe, 
Fermented the great Mother to conceave, 
Satiate with genial moisture . . . vi, 278-282. 


He goes on then to say that the excess creative energy was placed in the 
sun, from whence it “Shoots invisible vertue even to the deep” and main- 
tains all life. In the Hermetica as in Milton, the sun receives this life-giving 
power directly from God: God places this force in that body, and the latter 
then relays it to all the stars and planets and to the earth. 


The intelligible Kosmos then is dependent on God; and the Sun receives from God, through 
the intelligible Kosmos, the influx of good (that is, of life-giving energy), with which he is sup- 
plied. And round about the Sun, and dependent on the Sun, are the eight spheres, namely, the 
sphere of the fixed stars, and the six planet-spheres, and the sphere which surrounds the earth.* 


The anonymous authors furthermore conceive of the creation of life upon 
earth as direct insemination, as did Milton: the water is impregnated and 
the latter then impregnates the earth. Thus a brief description of the crea- 
tion of the world occurs almost in Milton’s terminology: 


For God’s Word, who is all-accomplishing and fecund and creative, went forth, and flinging 
himself upon the water, which was a thing of fecund nature, made the water pregnant.?’ 


2 Tbid., 1, 189. 

*1 The meaning must have been ‘nowhere, except in heaven, is there a region of unmixed 
fire.’ [Scott] 

#2 Or ‘the instrument by means of which Nature works.’ [Scott] 

23 Or ‘sediment.’ [Scott] 

*% Perhaps, ‘of the whole Kosmos.’ [Scott] 

% Ibid., 1, 213. Scott points out the Stoic nature of this paragraph, 1, 142 ff. Cf. Asclepius 
I (ibid., 1, 291): “the growth and decay of bodies fall under the charge of Sun and Moon.” 

% Tbid., 1, 271-3. Scott adds in a note that “The Sun does his work as dnyuwoupyés by means 
of the eight spheres; i.e. he employs as his instruments or agents the god of the fixed stars, the 
gods of the five planet-stars and the moon, and the god of the atmosphere; and these gods em- 
ploy as their instruments or agents the daemons who are subject to them.” Jbid., 1, 456-57. 
Cf. Ibid., 1, 497 (Stobaei Hermetica, Excerpt xxrx, Isis to Horus): “in the aether dwell stars, 
over whom rules that great luminary, the Sun.” 

27 Tbid., 1, 545 (Fragment 27: Cyrillus c. Julianum 552D). 
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Elsewhere the same conception is used to describe the seven supposed 
progenitors of the human race: earth is the maternal element, water the 
paternal: 


Nature brought forth their bodies; earth was the female element,”* and water the male element; 
and from the aether®® they received their vital spirit.* 


The state of affairs at the original creation is, however, only temporary, as 
in Paradise Lost. Afterward and for the rest of time the sun has the task of 
continuing the life of the now-created universe. 

As in Milton then the system is as follows: God (the demiourgos) first 
impregnates the water. From it the earth is impregnated, and animals—all 
living beings—are ready to emerge at the moment when God calls them 
forth. The remaining creative energy is placed in the sun, which thus be- 
comes the source for replenishment of the life principle throughout the en- 
tire universe. The various planets, the moon, and the fixed stars drink light 
(life) from this source and during the night keep life from dying out: they 


Not only enlighten, but with kindly heate 

Of various influence foment and warme, 

Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 

Their stellar vertue on all kinds that grow 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the Suns more potent Ray. rv, 668-73. 


Spenser gives early in the second Hymne some of the sun’s power to the 
planet Venus and later suggests the sun itself as the source, applying the 
power to an explanation of beauty. The Italian writers generally follow the 
latter interpretation.*! 

Perhaps no single passage of the entire Hermetica so well illustrates the 
pre-eminent position which the sun occupies as one in Libellus XVI. The 
ultimate origin in Sun worship should be entirely evident from it. It will 
be at once apparent that such a train of thought is quite close to that ad- 
vanced in Paradise Lost: 


the Demiurgus (that is, the Sun) brings together heaven and earth, sending down true being™ 
from above, and raising up matter from below. And he . . . * in connexion with himself, both 
drawing . . . to himself, and giving forth . . . from himself; for he lavishes light on all things 
without stint. For the Sun is he whose beneficent workings operate not only in heaven, but 
also upon earth, and penetrate even to the lowest depths. The material body of the Sun is 

. 8 and if there is such a thing as a substance not perceptible by sense,” the light of the 
Sun must be the receptacle of that substance. But of what that substance consists, or whence it 
flows in, God only knows. The Sun, being near to us in position, and like to us in nature, pre- 
sents himself to our sight. God does not manifest himself to us; we cannot see him, and it is 


28 Sc. in the generating of their bodies. [Scott] 

29 ‘Aether’ seems to mean here either air, or air and fire together. [Scott] 

8° Jbid., 1, 123 (Libellus I). Cf. Scott’s note, m, 49-50. 

3! See, for instance, the use of the idea in Ficino’s extension of the doctrine of Platonic 
love in his Commentary upon the Banquet. There he argues that the desire of propagating per- 
fection is a kind of love, the sort which motivates God’s creative energies. The heavenly bodies 
partake of it and pour their light, their gifts to lower orders, into lower elements (Third Ora- 
tion, Chapter II). Later he compares the heart with the sun which, as the heart of the world, 
“throughout its course scatters over the earth its light and, by means of the light, its virtues.” 
MS translation by E. H. Duncan, Vanderbilt University, Seventh Oration, Chapter IV. 

® T.e., light, of life. [Scott] 

3 Perhaps, ‘And he orders all things.’ [Scott] 

* The sense required by the context is ‘both drawing life to himself and giving forth life 
from himself.’ [Scott] 

% Perhaps, ‘composed of visible light,’ or ‘the source of visible light’. [Scott] 

% Literally, ‘intelligible substance.’ [Scott] 
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only by conjecture, and with hard effort, that we can apprehend him in thought. But it is not 
by conjecture that we contemplate the Sun; we see him with our very eyes. He shines most 
brightly on all the universe, illuminating both the world above and the world below; for he is 
stationed in the midst, and wears the Kosmos as a wreath around him. And so he lets the Kos- 
mos go on its course, not leaving it far separated from himself, but, to speak truly, keeping it 
joined to himself; for like a skilled driver, he has made fast and bound to himself the chariot of 
the Kosmos, lest it should rush away in disorder. And the reins are . . . 

In this wise he makes all things.** He assigns to the immortals their everlasting perma- 
nence, and with that part of his light which tends upwards (that is, the light which he sends 
forth from that side of him which faces heaven), he maintains the immortal parts of the 
Kosmos;** but with the light which is shed downward, and illuminates all the sphere of water, 
earth, and air, he puts life into the things in this region of the Kosmos, and stirs them up to 
birth, and by successive changes remakes the living creatures and transforms them. . . . For 
the permanence of every kind of body is maintained by change. Immortal bodies undergo 
change without dissolution, but the changes of mortal bodies are accompanied by dissolution; 
that is the difference between immortals and mortals. And as the light of the Sun is poured 
forth continuously, so his production of life also is continuous and without intermission. . . . 

The Sun then is the preserver and maintainer of every kind of living beings; and as the 
intelligible Kosmos, encompassing the sensible Kosmos, fills its material mass with manifold 
forms of every shape, so the Sun also . . . all things in the Kosmos . . . gives mass and strength 
to. .., and when they fail and sink away, receives . . . into itself.“ 


The Miltonic elements here are clear: the divine properties of light, the 
dominant position of the sun, the nourishment of the stars and the earth by 
solar energy, the actual operation of this nourishment upon earth in im- 
pregnating the air, sea, and earth. Furthermore, Milton distinguished the 
sun itself from the life principle for which it (and possibly its light) was the 
vehicle, stating that it was “unlightsom first, Though of Ethereal Mould” 
(vit, 355 f.), “Whose vertue on it self workes no effect’ (v1m1, 95). Scott 
interprets the passage quoted above to mean that the “material light of 
the sun is the ‘receptacle’ or vehicle of immaterial substance (i.e., of life, 
regarded as an immaterial thing).’’' He adds too that the “reins” by which 
the sun governs the heavenly bodies are “the rays of light which the Sun 
emits.” He concludes that 
The Sun, by means of his light, maintains everlasting life in immortal {éa, and generates tem- 
porary life in mortal fa... 

The heavenly bodies . . . are maintained in existence by a perpetual inflow of light, which 
issues from the Sun, and replaces the light perpetually emitted by them. 

The writer probably held that the body of the Sun is perpetually renewed by light which 
returns to it after circulating through the Kosmos.“ 


The last sentence quoted above from the Hermetic writer and the closing 
comment of Scott on the passage bring up the second point to be consid- 
ered: the destination of the soul after death. As the Christian Doctrine shows, 
Milton believed that it entered the grave with the body, and that finally 
“every constituent part returns at dissolution to its elementary principle.” 


37 Perhaps, ‘And the reins with which he controls it are his light-rays.’ [Scott] 

8 Te. gives life to all things. [Scott] 

36 Te. the heavenly bodies. [Scott] 

© Perhaps, ‘so the Sun also fills all things in the Kosmos with his light, and makes them 
live. And the Earth, supplying matter for the births of things, gives mass and strength to all 
things, and when they fail and sink away, receives the matter back into herself.’ [Scott] The 
passage is in Hermetica, op. cit.,1, 267-69. Scott, ibid., 1, 431 ff., notes that besides sun worship 
this passage reflects Stoic physics: the life-giving element from above “corresponds to the rip 
of the Stoics; but the writer of Corp. xvi calls it, not rip, but ¢4s, and identifies it with the 
sunlight.” 

41 Thid., 11, 443. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Tbid., 1, 446-48. 
“4 The Works of John Milton, Columbia Edition, xv ,239. 
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As I showed in my previous paper, the probable location for its destiny is 
the sun, the origin of the elementary principles which made it live. The sun, 
indeed, must replenish the energy which it is constantly pouring out through 


the universe: 
The Sun that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his alimental recompence 
In humid exhalations, and at Even 
Sups with the Ocean, v, 423-26. 


This same conception is echoed throughout the Hermetica, not merely 
in the lines quoted above, but frequently elsewhere. Thus the writer of 
Libellus XII (ii): 

The living creatures do not die, my son; but they are composite bodies, and as such, they 


undergo dissolution, Dissolution is not death; it is only the separation of things which were 
combined; and they undergo dissolution, not to perish, but to be made new.® 


In another of the Libelli the writer states that “the bodily senses go back 
to their own sources, becoming parts of the universe, and entering into fresh 
combinations to do other work.” The doctrine is philosophically based 
upon an idea quite modern: the indestructibility of matter. Nothing in the 
universe is destroyed, and since the soul is part of it, the soul will not be 
destroyed but will instead return to its original elements. Thus in Libellus 
IIT it is argued that 

The word ‘death’ is a mere name, without any corresponding fact. For death means destruc- 
tion; and nothing in the Kosmos is destroyed. For seeing that the Kosmos is the second God, 
and an immortal being, it is impossible that a part of that immortal being should die; and all 
things in the Kosmos are parts of the Kosmos.” 


Milton held a similar view: God created the Kosmos and it must then be 
good and imperishable. The original matter itself, he argues, “‘is not to be 
looked upon as an evil or trivial thing, but as intrinsically good, and the 
chief productive stock of every subsequent good.’’** Thus the life principle 
itself merely returns to its point of origin. The Hermeticist clarifies the 
process: 

The reinstatement of the terrestrial bodies is brought about by the dissolution of their compo- 
sition; and through this dissolution, they are reinstated by absorption into the bodies which 
are indissoluble,** that is, immortal. When this takes place, consciousness ceases, but life is 
not destroyed.& 


Thus the Hermeticists compounded their notions of the soul. Probably 
no item in the system was new; but they unified material from Plato and 
the Platonic Academy, from the Stoics, from other Greeks, from Egyptian 
theology, and perhaps added a little Hebrew matter. It is truly an eclectic 
group, but one whose influence became strong during the Italian Renais- 
sance, almost entirely forgotten now save in a passing reference in one of 


“S Hermetica, op. cit., 1, 235. 

* Tbid., 1, 129. Cf. ibid., 1, 149: “And it is the lot of men to live their lives and pass away 
according to the destiny determined by the gods who circle in the heavens, and to be resolved 
into the elements.” Scott comments (ibid., 11, 130) that “Each individual man, at the termina- 
tion of his life on earth, ‘disappears’ . . . , and ‘undergoes dissolution’ . . . . Not only is there 
no mention of a survival of the individual! soul after the dissolution of the body, but the con- 
trary is clearly implied.” , 

’ Tbid., 1, 175. Scott suggests the origin of this point of view in Epictetus or a similar 
school of thought, ibid., 1, 190. 

% Works, op. cit., xv, 23. 
Pe an — bodies’ are the cosmic elements, earth, water, air, and fire. [Scott] 

id., 1, 177. 
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Milton’s most popular works. It is doubtful if any well-educated Renais- 
sance poet was entirely unfamiliar with their doctrines; it is likewise 
certain that they were regarded as genuine Christian products. Their 
ideas are too close to those of the mature Milton to leave much doubt 
that he was acquainted with them at first hand or with the Renaissance 
tradition of which they became a part with Ficino’s translation. Pretty 
much the same may be held for Spenser, though he does not integrate 
the system of these Egyptians so closely with his own Platonic conceptions 
as Milton did in postulating his theories. For the later poet has formed a 
consistent picture of the energy which we call life: proceeding from the sun 
and at death returning to it, man indeed must look upon that body as “of 
this great World both Eye and Soule.” 
Ws. B. HunrTeER, JR. 


Wofford College 
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ANGLO-GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1945 


THIS ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY is collected under the auspices of the 
Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language Associa- 
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CHAUCER AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


WHY WAS CHAUCER buried in Westminster Abbey? True, he had ob- 
tained a lease on a house within its precincts the preceding Christmas Eve 
(1399). This convenience in itself, however, would not entitle him to burial 
in the Abbey: other royal servants lived within the monastic gardens," yet 
were not thus interred. Anyway, how did Chaucer, who is not known to 
have had a good word for monks, happen to obtain a lease? The answer to 
these questions appears to be that King Henry IV, the new monarch to 
whom the Abbey was a national shrine, honored Chaucer, with whom he 
was connected by marriage, for his distinguished services to the state. 

Disasters in France in the reign of Richard II had driven the English 
back to their pre-Conquest heritage, especially to that left by the last of 
the Saxon kings, St. Edward the Confessor, the founder of Westminster 
Abbey whose shrine became by the late fourteenth century a mecca for 
king and subject. It was no accident that the law making any Saxon re- 
sponsible for any Norman secretly slain, although it “chad practically fallen 
into desuetude by 1180, . . . was not formally abolished until 1399.’ For 
imperial reasons, Edward III, despite the fact that his grandfather was 
named after the Confessor, showed little enthusiasm for the royal Saint. 
He changed the name of the Confessor’s chapel at Windsor to the Chapel 
of St. George, and after launching his war against France, he founded the 
Order of the Garter—an obvious bid for support in the war—and to the 
yearly feasts invited knights from the continent, where St. George was 
popular. Richard II, on the other hand, had an almost morbid veneration 
for the sainted king: at his coronation (1377) he solemnly swore in the Con- 
fessor’s chapel ‘‘to grant and keep... the laws and customs granted by 
the ancient kings of England . . . ; and mainly the laws .. . granted... by 
the glorious king, St. Edward’’; the Confessor’s shrine was a rallying point 
for the king in 1381: on his way to quell the mob in Smithfield he stopped at 
the shrine “‘where he knelt long in prayer”; he removed the bones of the 
grandchildren of Edward I to raise a tomb for his queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
whose marriage had been solemnized in the chapel. In Ireland (1394) he 
quartered his arms with those of the Confessor, an act that was “‘very pleas- 
ing to the Irish.’* “By St. Edward” was the king’s favorite oath. When 
absent on a military expedition he left his ring at the shrine. The contem- 
porary Wilton diptich in the National Portrait Gallery depicts Richard II 
being introduced to the Blessed Virgin by John the Baptist, St. Edmund, 
and St. Edward the Confessor. Richard II placed in the roof of West- 
minster Hall, which he almost entirely rebuilt, ‘numerous representations 
of his arms and those of Edward the Confessor.’’* He was, says Dean Stan- 
ley, a “peculiarly Westminster King.’ And it was on the Confessor’s day 
(October 13) in 1397 that Richard II exiled Henry, Earl of Derby. 

Just two years (to the day) afterwards, Henry was crowned King of 
England, and was welcomed by Chaucer in lines— 

O conquerour of Brutus Albyoun, 


Which that by lygne and free eleccioun, 
Ben verray Kynge— 


1J. M. Manly, Cant. Tales, 1931, 34f. 

2 G. G. Coulton, Med. Panorama, 1938, 66. 
* Froissart, Chronicles, 1848, u, 582. 

* DNB. 

5 Memorials of Westminster, 1899, 1, 176. 
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that were the “formula,” as Professor Galbraith notes,® for contemporary 
chroniclers, for Gower, and for Henry’s own claim to the throne. (“I that 
am discendit be right lyne of the Blode.”’) It was on that very day, too, 
that Henry IV granted Chaucer an annuity of forty marks (in addition to 
Richard II’s generous gifts) ‘for good service rendered to the new King.” 
Nor was Chaucer unaware of the importance of October 13: on that day in 
1398 he had asked the king for a butt of wine yearly. This was an historic 
decade, revealing as it did new pride in a native saint who, according to 
Froissart, was “honored through all the realm.” In September, 1397 (Parlia- 
ment was in session) the Lords Spiritual and Temporal had sworn upon the 
shrine of the Confessor (proof incidentally that kingly veneration for the 
saint reflected public opinion) that they would “‘never suffer the judgments, 
statutes, and ordinances of that year to be revoked or annulled,” and 
“heard the Bishops of the two provinces pronounce excommunication from 
the high altar of Westminster upon all who violated the oath.””” 

King Henry IV, as a matter of fact, had precedent for giving Chaucer 
interment in the Abbey. In 1396 Richard had buried another distinguished 
public servant, John de Waltham, there, thus “overpowering the reluctance 
of the monks, and setting the first precedent of burial in the Abbey as a 
recognition of exceptional merit.”’® Significantly, both Waltham, a chancery 
clerk who was rewarded with a bishoprie and the treasurership of England, 
and Chaucer were connected with the collection of the customs. Nor should 
we overlook the fact that Henry IV, a usurper and therefore not too secure, 
promptly rewarded his ‘“‘well beloved Esquire” Thomas Chaucer, presum- 
ably the son of the poet, on the day (June 5, 1400), moreover, when Chaucer 
received payment on his annuity.® Thomas later lived in Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
house in the Abbey precincts, thus raising the possibility that King Henry 
IV wished to have him there, as well as his father before him, to keep an 
eye on the monks. Why otherwise did Geoffrey Chaucer take, late in life, 
such a long lease (for fifty-three years, to be exact) on the house? This would 
accord with Henry IV’s desire to control the Abbey. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the Lancasters encouraged learn- 
ing and enlightenment. Henry IV’s father (John of Gaunt) had protected 
Chaucer, and was perhaps a patron in a wider sense than is usually believed, 
(How could Chaucer, who had written an elegy on the death of the young 
King’s mother, have included this elegy in his “Retracciouns’”? Did some 
malicious Abbey monk, bent on spite, slip this addition into the religiously 
phrased apology?) Again, Gaunt’s protection of Wycliffe bespeaks courage 
and interest in the welfare of England, as well as certain liberal tendencies. 
Too, in the Duke’s household had been Chichele, the future diplomat, 
statesman, and Archbishop of Canterbury and founder of All Soul’s College. 
Again, Chaucer’s friend Scogan tutored the sons of King Henry IV, and in 
verses to his charges, the Moral Ballad, a mirror for princes, he quotes lines 
from Chaucer. 

Finally, since Westminster Palace and the Abbey (as already suggested 
in the Bayeux Tapestry) “drew together, and into each other, in the closest 


® History, 1942, 237f. 

7 J. E. A. Jolliffe, Constitutional Hist. of Med. Eng., 1937, 444. On the Confessor cf. E. P. 
Kuhl, Mod. Lang. Notes, 1940, 480; C. Boutell, Eng. Heraldry, 1902, 268f; C. W. Scott-Giles. 
Romance of Heraldry, 1929, 34, 119 f. 

*T. F. Tout Chapters in Med. Admin. Hist., 1928, m, 461f. 

* Life Records, Nos. 282, 283. 
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union’? another reason may be advanced for the interment of Chaucer 
within the Abbey. Chaucer had been the Clerk of the King’s Works, “the 
most illustrious . . . that ever was,” whose duties included looking after 
the Palace of Westminster. This recognition of Chaucer’s services, implied 
in King Henry’s gift on his Coronation Day, would accord with the honor 
given Treasurer Waltham, connected as was Chaucer with the Customs. 

Accordingly, whatever the precise reason or reasons, (1) in his Empty 
Purse Chaucer appears as the defender not only of his King but of England, 
in stanzas crowning years of public service, religious and political, to the 
State. It is more than possible, too, that the Royal grants of wine on the 
Confessor’s Day were symbolic casks to Chaucer who was, like Langland, 
the Englishman “immutable.” 

(2) Since Henry IV was opposed to the monks at Westminster and they 
to him—on his coronation day the Abbot plotted against the new king, 
—Chaucer (whose tales afford abundant proof of his opposition to monks), 
presumably was also opposed to the monastic control of the Abbey. This 
harmonizes with his appointment as Clerk of the Works in his years of 
devotion to the state, with his Christ-like portrait of the Poor English 
Parson and with the Prioress’ English Tale. Moreover, the national Church 
would be considered an appropriate burial place for Chaucer, the politico- 
religious diplomat, particularly at a time when the national church was 
achieving its supremacy.” Perhaps, therefore, it was not a fear of the 
iniquity of oblivion that urged Chaucer to seek the Abbey precincts, but a 
belief that the Abbey (as indeed it was) was the heart of England. Not for 
him was the life of mysticism, a growing ideal when the medieval world was 
crumbling: Chaucer chose the life of a soldier-politician, an active role in a 
rising state. With the Confessor, Chaucer had much in common: both 
suffered expulsion, both loathed tyranny, both saw the Abbey as the sym- 
bol of liberties. Chaucer, like King John, and like Wulfstan long before, 
probably looked on the Abbey as the home of the English constitution (as 
an MP he presumably sat in the Chapter House, the cradle of liberty), 
regal, legal, lay and religious. Indeed, it is possible (though a matter for 
another time) that there may have been some connection between the Ab- 
bey and the Canterbury Tales. 

(3) Professor Manly may, therefore, not be entirely correct in stating 
that Chaucer chose the dwelling in the Abbey grounds because it was “a 
quiet place.” Chaucer’s residence there, leased soon after the plotting and 
counter-plotting at coronation time, must have enjoyed the quiet of a storm 
center. (Incidentally, Chaucer’s leasing of the house on Christmas Eve may 
have been for a special reason: the Abbey was dedicated on Christmas day, 
1065, in the presence of the Confessor, who grew mortally ill yet that night. 
The lease on this particular day may thus have some connection with the 
Confessor-consciousness of the hour.) 

(4) In view of King Henry’s generosity (on his coronation day) to 
Chaucer for good services rendered, it is reasonable to ask whether Chaucer, 
who had openly criticized Richard’s misgovernment in his Lak of Stedfast- 
ness, was not the new King’s propagandist, even, since years of experience 
in state affairs had made him expert, a buffer. What other ‘“‘good service” 


10 Stanley, op. cit., 1, 28. 
“ F, Bond, W. Abbey, 1909, 274. 
12 A. C. Flick, Decline of Med. Church, 1930, 1, 232 f., 243ff. 
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could Chaucer, the arch-enemy and exposer of monks, have rendered before 
the day of coronation, except to aid a usurper in his claim to the crown? 
An appropriate burial (in deference to Thomas Chaucer, soon to become a 

ublic personage?) was the least the new king could give to a relative who 
had aided him. Certainly, the Empty Purse reveals intense loyalty to crown 
and country, verses despite their nonsense that give glimpses of England’s 
being at the center of Chaucer’s imagination. 

(5) Chaucer’s interment may reflect public opinion: Henry IV needed 
all the support he could muster, from Commons, merchants, Londoners— 
the very group that for years had entrusted power to Chaucer. Chaucer was 
a foremost representative of the rising national temper, at one in spirit 
with mercantile leaders. After all, in days when it was revolutionary to do 
so, Chaucer had from the beginning written in the language of his mother 
tongue. 

(6) Perhaps, therefore, Chaucer (thanks to a monarch whose title was 
not without blemish) and not Spenser is the first example of an illustrious 
lay servant of the state and man of letters to be buried in the Abbey. And 
if public sentiment contributed to his being honored, Voltaire (Letter 
XXITI) is borne out: 

Go into Westminster Abbey, and you will find what raises the admiration of the spectator is 


not the mausoleums of the English kings, but the monuments which the gratitude of the nation 
has erected to perpetuate the memory of those illustrious men who contributed to its glory. 


Be that as it may, Chaucer was the first poet to sit in Parliament, later the 
natural scene for literary talent which has been an important source of 
strength of the British political tradition. In Chaucer is found the first union 
of mart and letters, thus establishing a mighty tradition that has continu- 
ously fructified the world. ‘From the fourteenth century onwards” Parlia- 
ment ‘‘wedded English letters to English politics for the benefit of bothand 
of the world at large.” The presence of Chaucer, Thomas More, Bacon, and 
Clarendon—not to mention distinguished names in the last three centuries 
up to the present—has endowed “‘politics with ideas and letters with com- 
mon sense,” 

In that case we may yet come to see that Chaucer, if not endowed with 
“high seriousness,”’ that is solemnity, helped shape a nation: that as a mat- 
ter of fact he may have been—nay, must have been—deeply serious. How 
else could he have been (which Dante was not) a successful diplomat? 
Scogan, in a position to know, thought Chaucer sufficiently serious to be a 
mirror for magistrates; and for centuries—down to the peaceful time of 
Matthew Arnold which could not comprehend the importance of casualness 
in crises—it was held that Chaucer used his poetic talents, long before the 
day of “polite arts,” as instruments of castigation and instruction. It was 
eminently fitting that this genius of the English race who had fought for 
the good of his country be buried in the “Palace and Legislature no less 
than the Abbey, the home of his nation.’’* In any case, Chaucer’s dust 
mingling with that of the great has made holier a holy place. 

E. P. Kuni 


State University of Iowa 


8 TLS, Dec. 5, 1936. 
4 Stanley, op. cit., 1, 28. In general cf. English Coronation Records (ed. Legg, 1901), 81-190. 
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Bases OF PHono.ocy. By R. H. Stetson. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 
1945. Pp. 112. 


R. H. Stetson, professor of psychology and head of the Oscillograph Labo- 
ratory at Oberlin College, gives in this booklet his impressions of modern 
phonemic theory and briefly his own personal linguistic theories. He adds 
in an appendix a review of K. L. Pike’s book, Phonetics. 

R. H. Stetson speaks of two trends in modern phonology: the trend to- 
ward “logistic phonemics,” which he associates with the names Saussure, 
Trubetzkoy, Jespersen, Sievers, Viétor, Passy, Scripture, D. Jones, L, 
Bloomfield and his students (p. 9); the trend toward considering the syl- 
lable the basic unit, for which he quotes the name Saussure again, then 
Marichelle, Grammont, Sommerfelt, Fouché, Sapir and his students (p. 18). 
Stetson’s linguistic bibliography (pp. 105-107) contains many rare items, 
but omits the most important book of modern linguistics: L. Bloomfield’s 
Language. 

Stetson occasionally reaches the level of tertiary responses (in Bloom- 
field’s terminology) in his attacks on “logistic phonemics.” He, for example, 
seriously asks the question: “‘Why has articulate language retained the 
spoken form?” (p. 20). He elaborately compares the ‘‘perfect phonemicist” 
with his alleged disregard of articulate language in favor of additive symbols 
to a “competently equipped deaf-mute at work with a trained informant” 
(pp. 30 ff.). 

Stetson devotes a good deal of space to a discussion of the “language of 
music” (pp. 37-42), “‘the language of dancing”’ (p. 42 f.) and the beauties of 
Sumerian syllabic orthography (pp. 60-69). Stetson’s contribution comes 
when he expresses himself in terms of experimental] phonetics and physiol- 
ogy. To him a phoneme is “an aspect of a factor of the syllable” (p. 49). 
The syllable itself is, according to him, a chest pulse; the train of syllables 
is grouped into feet, breath groups, phrases. Stetson’s concept of syllabic 
structure provides him with a scientifically sound argument against Bloch 
and Trager’s famous analysis of English vowels which he quoted as an ex- 
ample illustrating the possibilities of logistic phonemics (pp. 14 f.). 

Stetson attaches great theoretical importance to the disappearance and 
reappearance of phonemes (in words like book case, government, laboratory) 
and of juncture distinctions (¢ name and an aim) according to the rate of 
utterance. He fails to prove that such variation necessitates the adoption 
of a basic theoretical unit larger than the phoneme. Stetson himself can only 
characterize syllables in phonemic terms, i.e., by their constituent elements: 
e.g.,O V C (chest release, vowel, arresting consonant), C V O (releasing con- 
sonant, vowel, chest arrest), etc. 

HERBERT PENZL 


University of Illinois 


Otp Enciisn Grosses (A CoLLection). By Herbert Dean Meritt. New 
York: Modern Language Association of America, General Series, xv1; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. xx+ 135. $3.00. 


Proressor MErItTT’s collection includes more than twenty-two hundred 
English glosses from forty-two Latin manuscripts of the eighth to the 
twelfth centuries. In addition to previously unpublished matter, the book 
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contains a number of small groups of glosses hitherto available only in 
journals or scattered through the five volumes of Die althochdeutschen 
Glossen. Since it is intended as a supplement to Napier’s Old English Glosses, 
Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, and the Wright-Wiilcker Vocabularies, it omits 
all glosses printed in those three collections. It is equipped with adequate 
indexes to both the Old English and the Latin. The three appendixes con- 
tain: (A) Old English and Latin indexes and notes to the Boulogne Pruden- 
tius glosses published by Holder in Germania, xx111; (B) Old English and 
Latin indexes to the Cato and Ilias glosses in Archiv, cxvi1; and (C) Old 
English and Latin indexes to the glossary fragments in ZfdA, XxxIII. 

As a contribution to its field, the book may perhaps be underestimated 
at first glance. The new material, about seven hundred previously unpub- 
lished glosses, amounts to less than a third of the total number of glosses 
included. The reprinted matter is extremely useful, however, for it appeared 
in scattered articles and collections, often in batches of two or three glosses, 
which are awkward to consult and frequently difficult to obtain. As a matter 
of fact, new editions of most of the Old English glosses are badly needed. 
Too many of the editions upon which we now depend are out-of-date or 
inaccurate or both. Nearly all are out of print. 

The freshest linguistic raw material is found in the scratched glosses, 
partly new and partly republished from Meritt’s own articles in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology. Scholars have long been aware of the existence of 
Old English glosses scratched with dry pen or stylus in the parchment of 
Latin MSS. Napier published a few of them. A thorough examination of 
the MSS. has revealed many more. Naturally they are harder to read than 
the inked glosses, and some of Meritt’s readings are conjectural. Evidence 
of uncertainty appears in the differences between the Bede and Sedulius 
glosses as published in AJ P and as presented in the new collection, pp. 6-14, 
29-38. From the nature of some of the changes (proprios andlican to uictum 
andlifan, p. 34, remige grope to remige Zrowé, p. 31, habudpannan to hafud- 
pannan, p. 12), it would appear that a number of items can never be read 
with any real certainty. Nevertheless, we now have the final verdict of a 
conscientious investigator. 

The contribution to lexicography consists of ninety-two words either 
unrecorded in the dictionaries of Old English or recorded with meanings 
other than those now presented. Of the new words, about one-half are forms 
with prefixes or suffixes, most of which might have been predicted on the 
basis of our knowledge of Old English linguistic habits. A few of the more 
unusual are from-d-cnyslian (or fromdcnéslian?) “‘degenerate,” byrp-incel 
“little burthen, little bundle,” ripp (*rip-ibu) “harvest,” and the hybrid 
adjectives like Caldisc “Chaldean,” Libanisc, Mailrosisc. Meritt rejects the 
Bosworth-Toller verb gewédan, interpreting ongewued (p. 25) as ongewexd, 
from a new verb ongeweaxan. His explanation of ingenito onacenned4 (p. 19) 
as ingenti undcennedum is unconvincing. What is wrong with treating the 
OE. word as indcennedum “inborn,” with late West Saxon substitution of 
on for in? 

A few examples will indicate the nature of the other lexicographical 
finds. Of special interest are hlif “moon-shaped ornament,” scriccettan 
“creak, grate” (cf. Middle English scritch), scjr “hut,” and gréf “ditch, 
sewer.” Old words with new meanings or uses are dscylian “‘make clear,” 
etwenian “attract,” feberberende as an adjective, and hwelpep, almost a 
century earlier than the first use of this verb recorded in NED. Some thirty 
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of the new words are compounds, among them hornungbrépor “bastard 
brother” (cf. hornungsunu), langkesdr (hlance-?) ‘‘colic,” mdgatoga “child- 
leader, leader of sons, paedagogus,” wyfcinde ‘“‘womankind,” gapgeorn “eager 
for battle,” Adsgrumel “hoarse,” letcumen “tardy,” and the very corrupt 
suidor haye, which is explained as sindorhéwe ‘‘cinder grey.” One might 
quarrel with wépnbere, which looks like a misspelling of wépnbora rather 
than a new compound. 

In some ways the book suffers from over-condensation. The MSS. have 
all been described fully elsewhere, but a little more information in the in- 
troductory section would make it a great time-saver. Differences from the 
readings of previous editors are usually accounted for in the notes, but not 
invariably. Although Meritt disagrees with Steinmeyer and Sievers in 
hyingan (p. 45), with Schlutter in imbren, limi, and gyroefan (p. 59), there 
is nothing to indicate that these readings have received special attention. 
The MSS. examined contain a few glosses which A hd. Gl. records as German 
but which Meritt might well have included. Radii spaccun in Paris MS. Lat. 
2685, fol. 53v, and Suram .i. hamma from Karlsruhe Aug. cxxxv, fol. 104v, 
very possibly contain English words. 

Another omission seems important to me. In discussing the scratched 
glosses of MS. Cotton Tiberius C. ii, the editor notes the work of two or 
more glossators (p. xi) but does not attempt to distinguish the different 
hands in the glosses. Such distinctions would be hard to make, I realize, 
yet it should be possible to assign a few specific glosses, at least, to one hand 
or another. The MS. is of unusual interest. It is closely related to the Latin 
version of Bede’s history from which the West Saxon translation was made. 
Plummer considered Cot. Tib. C.t¢ Northumbrian. Zimmermann assigned it 
to the Canterbury school of illumination. Sweet called its inked glosses 
Kentish, although their phonology is definitely Anglian. Now, it appears 
that the scratched glosses, which are not all of the same date, are either in 
a mixed dialect or in different dialects. They are predominantly Anglian but 
show numerous Saxon forms like leaxe, gemearce, feohtende, heahan, ieldrum, 
and red, plus faint traces of something that may be Kentish. What hap- 
pened to the MS.? Was it glossed in Anglian territory and then removed to 
the South of England, where it received additional glosses? Or were the 
scratched glosses put in by scribes whose dialect was a mixture? I wish that 
some clue, even a slight one, accompanied the puzzle. 

Despite the imperfections noted, Old English Glosses is a solid contribu- 
tion and will be welcomed by all whose work demands reference to the gloss 


materials. 
SHERMAN M. KvuHN 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 


OMLJUD OCH BRYTNING I DE NORDISKA SPRAKEN. By Bengt Hesselman. 
Nordiska texter och undersékningar, No. 15. Stockholm, 1945 (Hugo 
Gebers férlag). Pp. 114. 


THIS MASTERFUL MONOGRAPH undoubtedly represents the best that has ever 
been written upon the subject. H’s treatment of the problem, as may be 
expected of this distinguished philologian, leaves little to be desired in re- 
spect either to content or to form. His general method of approach is: (1) to 
elucidate the general nature of the problem, (2) to explain the phonetic con- 
ditions in West Scan. (Olcel.), which represent the fundamental status, 
(3) to explain the secondary deviations in East Scan. (OSwed., ODan.., etc.), 
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and (4) finally to substantiate his contentions through modern (dialectic) 
survivals in both West and East Scan. 

The monograph begins with an introductory chapter on the general 
problem of umlaut (Omijud, pp. 1-19), including umlaut in other IE lan- 
guages. In accord with the current view H. considers umlaut as due to dis- 
tant vowel assimilation. He traces the history of the literature upon umlaut 
in ON and at the same time presents a brief but clear analysis of his own 
views, thereby paving the way for the succeeding chapters in which he con- 
firms his views ir detail. The introductory chapter thus furnishes the reader 
with an orientation indispensable for a clear understanding of H’s difficult 
innovations. 


A-Umlaut (pp. 20-24) 


H. begins his discussion of umlaut in ON with an analysis of the a- 
umlaut, since the ¢-umlaut was the first type of umlaut to occur. He con- 
tends that the a-umlaut of u«>o in Olcel. did not take place before a single 
nasal in accented syllables (cf. sumar, numinn, sumr, una). He refutes the 
traditional assumption that an original paradigm sum:sonar may be in- 
ferred from the occurrence of these forms in the oldest OIcel. MSS and shows 
that the evidence furnished by these MSS as well as by the runic inscrip- 
tions is in favor of an original paradigm sun:sunar. The form sonar he 
explains as secondary, due to its unaccented position in compound forma- 
tions and to vowel harmony. This explanation seems satisfactory in that it 
explains the discrepancy between sonar and sumar, for in unaccented position 
the a-umlaut of #>o normally took place even before a single nasal (cf. 
alls-konar). 


I-Umlaut (pp. 25-45) 


For the i-umlaut H. postulates the fundamental condition that the 7 
must be clearly articulated in order to produce umlaut, otherwise it loses 
its palatalizing quality and is no longer capable of producing umlaut. He 
contends that the process of umlaut was identical in both long and short 
stems. He explains the discrepancy in the development of the umlaut in the 
long and short stems as due to one fundamental factor which affected the 
relation of the umlaut-producing i of the unaccented syllable to the ac- 
cented radical vowel, viz., the discrepancy in the phonetic quality of the 7 
at the time of the umlaut. Kock assumes that between the period of the 
oldest i-umlaut in the long stems (*gasti> gest) and of the latest i-umlaut 
before a preserved i (*démi>dgmi) there was a period when the # dis- 
appeared after a short syllable but without producing i-umlaut (*s/adi> 
stad). H. denies the assumption that an ¢ could disappear without producing 
i-umlaut, on the ground that such an assumption is not in accord with the 
progressive nature of umlaut. He contends that after a short stem the 7 
was apocopated later than after a long stem, so that the vowel # had already 
been weakened to é before the time of the apocope and hence was no longer 
capable of producing umlaut. He assumes that before the time when the # 
had been weakened to é the 7, which still retained its palatal quality, did 
produce umlaut (“ett svagt i-fargat a eller kort difthong; ljudet kan teknas 
a*”’) just as in the case of the long stems, but that the umlauted vowel was 
discarded in favor of the unumlauted vowel after the saift of ¥>é had oc- 
curred. This final stage is in accord with the principle of vowel stabilization. 
The non-palatal é was not in harmony with the palatalized (umlauted) 
vowel of the stem syllable, and therefore the stabilization between the two 
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vowels resulted in the reversion of the palatalized vowel to the non-palatal. 
ized vowel, viz., non-palatal quality for both vowels (“‘omljudsvaxling” 
“reversed umlaut’’). He illustrates his theory by the types stad: luklar< 
*stadi:*lukilar (p. 29). The various stages of the development may be 
designated as follows: (1) *stadi>*sta‘di, *lukilar > *lu‘kilar, with i-umlaut, 
(2) *sta*di>*sta*de, *lu‘kilar>*lu‘kélar, with weakening of the palatal 
%>non-palatal 2, (3) *sta‘de>*stade, *lu*ktlar>*lukélar, with “reversed 
umlaut,” (4) *stade> stad, *lukélar>luklar. H. confirms his argument by 
pointing out the fact that the secondary é in */ukélar did not produce ¢ 
umlaut of u>o (*lukélar>*loklar) as did original é in *bruténar> brotenn, 
because the « in */wkélar had already been palatalized (u*) by the originali, 

H’s theory satisfactorily explains the absence of i-umlaut after short 
stems because it is in accord with the principle of umlaut, the relation of 
the umlaut-producing vowel to the stem vowel. H. shows the validity of 
the progressive character of the umlaut as long as the # preserved its palatal 
quality. After the i had lost this palatal quality, a reversed type of vowel 
balance took place, resulting in a reversion to the original stem vowel 
(= Kock’s absence of umlaut). Since Kock failed to recognize the weakening 
of #>é as responsible for the lack of umlaut (= ‘‘reversed umlaut’’), he was 
forced to assume a status which contravenes the principle of umlaut, 
Kock’s three different periods for i-umlaut represent a classification based 
on the varied treatment of the i in the unaccented syllable but do not repre- 
sent a difference in the process of i-umlaut, which was the same for all three 
periods. 

The so-called “palatal” gi-: ki-umlaut of a H. explains (p. 26) as due to 
the fact that an original non-palatal vowel é, through the influence of the 
palatal consonants g:k, had already in the prehistoric era become palatal- 
ized to i (cf. *takénar>*takinar>tekinn), so that here we do not have 
combined umlaut but simple i-umlaut, just as in the case of Kock’s so-called 
“‘¢r-umlaut” (*takin>tekr). The palatal quality of the consonants g:k 
was exerted not upon the vowel a of the stem syllable but upon the following 
vowel é of the unaccented syllable. I believe H’s explanation is correct, and 
for two reasons: (1) because the palatalization of the vowel é to % after 
palatal consonants is a common phenomenon in the Mod. Scan. dialects 
and therefore may be assumed for the ON era, and (2) because it cannot be 
shown that a palatal consonant had a palatalizing affect upon a preceding 
back vowel a. We have here a case of reversed vowel balance (a:e>a:i)— 
a fact which H. does not mention—, but this reversed vowel balance re- 
sulted in i-umlaut, whereas the reversed vowel balance (a:i>a:e) in stad 
resulted in the absence of it-umlaut (= ‘‘reversed umlaut’’). 

H. explains (p. 29) the irregular i-umlaut of a in the past. part. formsof 
the weak conjugation with root syllable ending in #, such as setir, mettr, 
hyettr (inf. setja, metja, hyetja), as due to “‘haplological syncope.” In these 
verbs the past part. forms were leveled out in favor of the unsyncopated 
forms with i-umlaut of a>e:*setidr, *setid, *setit. The neuter form *setil 
was then (on account of the two ?’s) contracted to sett, which form then 
furnished the stem for the whole past part. paradigm, seftr, sett; similarly 
*futit through “‘haplological syncope’’>flutt, fluttr but with leveling in 
favor of the unumlauted radical vowel u« after the pattern of the normal 
type valit, valdan. From the past part. form setér the umlauted vowel e was 
then transferred to the preterite form seéta, which in Olcel. displaced the 
phonetically correct form *sat#a<*satidd. Since, however, the e in seta can 
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hardly be separated from the ¢ in selda, he suggests (p. 30) an alternative 
explanation for the form setéa which would likewise explain the ¢ in selda, 
viz., that setta might represent the phonetically correct form for the verb 
when used in unaccented position: *satidd>*sa‘uidd>*satédd>*satia in 
accented position, but *sa‘#idd contracted (because of the unaccented posi- 
tion) to *sa‘tta>setta. The contraction in the unaccented form occurred 
before the time when the ? of the middle syllable was weakened to é@, and 
hence resulted in i-umlaut and not in “‘reversed umlaut”’ as in the accented 
form. H. acknowledges that this alternative explanation is less satisfactory 
than the first one, but it has the advantage of bringing the two irregular 
forms setta and selda together as due to the same cause. Seip had already 
suggested this cause (unaccented position) for the verb selda. But for selda 
H. believes that E. Noreen has found the correct explanation. E. Noreen 
explains both the irregular e and the irregular d (which never appeared as 
3) in selda as due to the fact that the original form was without the inter- 
mediate vowel i, viz., *saldé. According to the regular pattern of jan-verbs 
the form *saldd was extended to *sald-id6, whereby the suffix -106 gave 
the form a more distinctively pret. character. The form *saldid6, with 
long-stem syllable, then regularly yielded se/da with i-umlaut of a and with 
d (<*dd). Noreen supports his contention through the parallel example of 
*kauftd>*kauft-idd>kéyfta. H., however, points out the fact that the 
original forms without intermediate vowel are anomalous and explains the 
lack of intermediate vowel not as original but as due to borrowing from the 
OSaxon forms salda, ferkoft, ferkdpton. H’s explanation seems justified inas- 
much as both verbs (‘to sell’ and ‘to buy’) belong to the merchant’s vocabu- 
lary, and we know that the North German merchants (especially Frisian) 
were in constant contact with the Norsemen. On the other hand, if an orig- 
inal *saldd was due to borrowing from the OSaxon salda, this must have 
occurred in the prehistoric era. Are there any parallels to such an early 
borrowing? 


A- and U-Umlaut of Short e= Breaking (pp. 46-103) 


H. makes it clear that the short e capable of breaking represents PGmc 
éand not a secondary ON é. He first discusses the conditions under which 
breaking did not occur. 

Not only the initial consonants 2, r, / but also the combination of an 
initial velar consonant plus m (gn-, kn-, hn-) prevented breaking (gnella, 
gnesta, hnefi). He rightly assumes (p. 47) that the cause for the prevention 
of the breaking was the same in both cases (“‘. . . orsaken ar densamma som 
efter yw, r, 1’), but he does not state what this cause was. It is regrettable 
that H. did not here mention the hypothesis advanced by Alf Sommerfelt 
in his article ‘‘Til brytningen” (Festskrift til Amund B. Larsen [1924], pp. 
82-86). H. makes no reference to this article either in his text or in his 
Bibliography. 

Since the i-umlaut of >i is older than breaking, no breaking of 2 could 
occur if an i (i) was present in the following syllable (cf. *segljan> sigla, 
*heldiu-> hild-r). But H. might also have stated (p. 48) the fact that this 
secondary i is on a level with primary i (cf. Goth. silubr>ON silfr) and 
that no ¢ (whether secondary or primary) is capable of breaking. 

H. rightly assumes (p. 49) that breaking never occurred in monosyllabic 
forms resulting from apocope of the final vowel in the PGmc era—the im- 
perative form hjalp with breaking followed the infinitive form hjalpa. He is 
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also right in assuming (p. 49) that the 2 in the reduplicating type fa 
(<*fefall*) was secondary and not phonetically equivalent to a PGme 
&>ON é, which was capable of breaking. 

Since breaking is based upon syllable division, H. shows (pp. 49-50) 
that a consonant plus /, n, r tended to prevent breaking, for these combina. 
tions could not easily be included with the foregoing vowel in the stem syl- 
lable. According to this principle he explains the lack of breaking in segl< 
*segla, selr<*setra, etc. If breaking is present under these conditions, he 
attributes it to secondary, analogical influences. 

Breaking is a type of combinatory umlaut. Therefore, the vowels a:y 
must be clearly articulated at the time of the breaking. The discrepancy in 
a-breaking in the long and short stems (cf. fjall: fet) H. assumes (pp. 56-57) B 
to be parallel with the discrepancy in the i-umlaut of a in the long and short 
stems (cf. gestr: stad). After the long stems the a was preserved intact at the 
time of the apocope and, being clearly articulated, produced breaking 
(*fella>*fella>fjall). After the short stems, on the other hand, the a was 
apocopated at a later period when it already had been weakened to é and 
hence was no longer capable of producing breaking. This status resulted in 
“reversed umlaut” (*feta>*fe*ta>*fette>fet parallel to *stadi>*sta‘di> 
*sta‘de> stad). He explains the East Scan. deviation (fjat:fjat) from the 
Olcel. norm (fet) as perhaps due to the fact that the stem vowel e in *fette! 
had in East Scan. never received so strongly a colored a-timbre as in Olcel. 
and hence could develop further to ja in spite of the final e (*fe*te> *fjate> 
OSwed. fjat>fjat). The East Scan. ja for the normal Olcel. ja in the long 
stems (OSwed. hjdrta: Olcel. hjarta) he attributes (p. 71) to secondary pro- 
gressive i-umlaut, and I think, with justification since, as H. shows, ia(ja) 
occurs in many of the old East Scan. MSS and still survives in the East 
Scan. dialects. 

H. discusses in detail the question of leveling between broken and un- 
broken vowel. He points out (p. 87) the fact that in the strong verb the 
leveling took place in favor of the unbroken vowel e except in the six verbs 
bjarga, gjalda, gjalla, hjalpa, skjalla, skjalfa. He explains (pp. 93-94) the 
preservation of the breaking in these verbs as due primarily to the influence 
of the corresponding substantives (bjerg, gjald, hjalp), as is shown by the 
tendency for these verbs to become weak (bjarga: bjargada, hjal pa: hjalpada). 
Among the secondary factors which favored leveling he includes the riming 
tendency. Whereas, e.g., *sjarda could be displaced by serda after the 
riming pattern of verda, no such riming pattern existed between verda and 
*berga, *geld1, *helpa, *skelfa. 

The most important feature of H’s treatment of the leveling is his ex- 
planation (pp. 94-96) of the preservation of the unbroken vowel e in the 
fourth and fifth ablaut series of the strong verb (Olcel. bera, meta, etc.). 
According to the current hypothesis (cf. Heusler, Aisi. Elementarbuc!?, 
§77, Anm. 1; Noreen, Aisl. Gramm*., §95, 3b; Iversen, Norroen Gramm, § 
§21, Anm. 2)—which H. does not mention—, the a after a short syllable was 
at the time of the breaking still nasalized and therefore could not produce 
breaking. H., on the other hand, assumes that breaking did occur in the 
short stems, as is attested, e.g., by the substantive forms of the weak am- 
declension, such as (gjaft): gjafa, (jaki):jaka, and by the weak verbal forms 
hjala, skjala, etc. His contention is that the original breaking was leveled 


1 I have not employed Hesselman’s phonetic character for this final e inasmuch as I do 
not possess this phonetic transcription. 
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out in favor of the unbroken vowel (*bjara> bera, *mjata> meta) because so 
many of these verbs occurred in an unaccented position in the sentence 
(“upptakt”), where breaking never did take place (cf. such particles as 
eda, nema, medan, which always occurred in “‘upptakt’’). That, e.g., the 
verb gefa was often used in “upptakt” is proved by the later contracted 
forms (Dan. gi, Norw. gi: gje, Swed. ge). Verbs when used in an auxiliary 
function always occurred in “upptakt,” which fact explains (as Kock and 
Seip had already pointed out) the weakening of the original long-stem vowel 
a> din *taka (Goth. tékan) > taka, lata (Goth. létan) >ldta, with subsequent 
contraction (Mod. ta, /a). An original form *gjafa, then, did originally 
exist, according to H., in accented position alongside the form gefa in “‘upp- 
takt” but was leveled out in favor of the “upptakt”’-form, which survived 
as the final form for both accented and unaccented position. The factors 
which furthered the leveling in favor of gefa with unbroken vowel e were 
the presence of this vowel in the third pers. sing. form gefr, in the past part. 
form gefinn, and the influence of the type vefa:vefr, in which breaking could 
nor occur. After the model of *gjafa>gefa and other similar “upptakt”- 
verbs (geta, mema, etc.) the other verbs of the fourth and fifth ablaut series 
discarded the original breaking (*fjala>fela, *mjata> meta, etc.), especially 
since these verbs also could be used in “‘upptakt.” 

I see no flaw in H’s argument concerning the leveling assumed, but inas- 
much as he has not refuted the nasalization theory, which accounts for the 
unbroken vowel in both accented and unaccented (“upptakt’’) position, I 
feel that he has not proved his point. He leaves the problem still unsolved 
in that he does not explain how breaking is phonetically possible in short 
stems, after which the a must still have been nasalized at the time of the 
breaking (*gef¢>*gjafa), a process which contradicts his own principle that 
an a could not produce breaking unless it was clearly articulated at the time 
of the breaking. In my opinion neither theory satisfactorily explains both 
breaking and lack of breaking. 

This concludes my discussion of the text. Following the text the author 
has added: (1) an elucidation of the phonetic characters which he employs 
(“Beteckningssatt”), (2) an extensive bibliography of works pertaining to 
the subject (““Anmiarkningar och literaturhainvisningar’’), and (3) a word 
index (“Ordférteckning”’), all of which are absolutely indispensable. The 
usefulness of many excellent monographs is often impaired by the omission 
of these auxiliary appendixes, especially by the omission of a word index. 
I have noted no important omissions in his Bibliography except those stated 
in my review. The monograph is beautifully printed—no disturbing mis- 
prints have been detected. In his Word Index I miss (p. 110) a reference to 
hjarta: hjarta. 

In my review I have singled out only those features which seem to me 
to be the most important. I have omitted many details (especially with refer- 
ence to dialectic differentiations) which have an important bearing upon 
the question of umlaut and its history in the Scan. languages, but to include 
these would have extended this review beyond its proper limits. Suffice it 
to say that Professor Hesselman has in this monograph shown such a firm 
grasp of his subject, such a wealth of accurate detail, and sucha sound phil- 
ological sense that this investigation must be considered as one of the most 
outstanding examples of Swedish scholarship. His sound and consistent 
point of view concerning the nature of umlaut so convincingly refutes certain 
generally accepted theories advanced by Kock that the latter’s monumental 
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work “Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwedischen”’ must be revised in order 
to meet Hesselman’s objections and innovations. The monograph is an 
honor to both the author and the series “‘Nordiska texter.” 

Following the final summary of his arguments the author tells us that 
this investigation furnishes material for the future publication of a “‘nordisk 
sprakhistoria.” All philologists will welcome this book as an authoritative 
guide to the history of the Scan. languages. 

ALBERT MorEY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


ORTNAMNSSALLSKAPETS I UPPSALA ARSSKRIFTER, 1941-1945. Uppsala. 


THESE FIVE VOLUMES bear excellent testimony to the achievements of 
scholars interested in Swedish place names during the last few decades and 
particularly to the significant contributions which Professor Jéran Sahl- 
gren of the University of Uppsala has made to place-name research. Eight 
of the twenty-four articles were written by Sahlgren, one of the others con- 
cerns him directly, and all the rest reveal his influence on colleagues and 
students. 

Dedicated to Professor Sahlgren in honor of his sixtieth birthday, the 
1944 volume has appropriately Ivar Modéer’s ‘‘Den svenska ortnamnsforsk- 
ningen—en Aaterblick” as its leading article. The article is both a résumé 
of the achievements of leading Swedish scholars in the field and a judicious 
appraisal of Sahlgren’s place and contributions. Modéer points out that 
the results of place-name research have opened up new perspectives and 
new possibilities for students of every aspect of the Swedish language. The 
opening up of the comprehensive field of research is the practical result 
of the labors of such men as Adolf Noreen, Elof Hellquist, Evald Lidén, 
Otto von Friesen, Bengt Hesselman, Hjalmar Lindroth, Elias Wessén, 
Erik Noreen, Natan Lindqvist, Oskar Lundberg, and, above all, Jéran 
Sahlgren. Modéer writes with enthusiasm about Sahlgren’s work as editor, 
writer, teacher, and scholar. His ability as an editor—not least for his pio- 
neer work for Namn och bygd—has been generally recognized. An inspiring 
teacher, he has been able to train many able and enthusiastic scholars for 
place-name research. As a scholar, he has been resourceful and reliable; he 
has been influential in developing new methods for more accurate deter- 
mination of the chronology not only of the place names themselves but of 
the spread of settlements throughout Sweden, in emphasizing the necessity 
of using every type of information helpful in interpreting the meaning and 
significance of each place name, and in taking the initiative in establishing 
Svenska ortnamnsarkivet. 

Modéer considers the establishment of the place-name archives as 
Sahlgren’s greatest contribution. The archives contain an incomparable 
systematic collection of place names from all parts of Sweden except Géle- 
borgs och Bohus lin. The collection consists of almost one and one-half mil- 
lion pages of material carefully prepared and recorded by students, most of 
whom were trained by Sahlgren himself. For each place name are recorded 
the dialectal pronunciation (phonetically indicated) ; the recorded forms as 
they have appeared in legal and church records, on maps, and elsewhere; in- 
formation about the location and terrain; and other pertinent information. 
The place names are classified by Jaén, hdérad, and socken. Additions to the 
collection are constantly being made. 

Sahlgren’s eight articles give support to Modéer’s assertions about Sahl- 
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gren’s unusual gift as a writer and as a popularizer of the results of place- 


name research: 

Sablgren har ocksé sett till att hans arbeten kunnat lisas av andra an sprakforskare. 
Har férenas ett sakligt innehdll med en lattillginglig form. Redan titlarna stimulera till 
lisning—“Blakulla blakullafiirderna,” ““Trojasagan och nordiskt namnskick,” “Vikingar 


j ésterled,” “Sveavildets u eg a “Strémkarlen spelar.” 
Icke minst pa senare ti Sahligren arbetat fér popularisering av ortnamnsforskningens 


resultat. 
The eight articles in the five volumes being considered—‘‘Svenska ortnamn 
och svensk bebyggelsehistoria,” ‘“Brusala, Ett ‘poetiskt’ gardnamn,” 
“Skokloster och sko,” “Sankt Karlung,” “Vingdker och vikingarna,” 
“QOrtnamnnen kring Barnens 6,” ‘Fisk, fiske och ortnamn,” and ‘‘Gard 
namn och bynamn i Lagga socken”—illustrate both his scrupulous atten- 
tion to standards of scholarship and his ability to make his articles readable. 
Two of them were first delivered as radio addresses, and four of the others 
were originally published in periodicals having popular appeal. Professor 
Sahlgren and his colleagues are convinced that the results of place-name 
research will throw more and more light on the cultural history of Sweden. 

The rest of the articles are indicative of Sahlgren’s influence on his dis- 
ciples and colleagues. Several scholars offer interpretations of individual 
place names: the lake name T'yreln (Werner Ekenvall); Brahus (Lars Hell- 
berg); the parish name Lévdnger (Gésta Holm); Sdfsen, Vattrangi, and 
Konugla (Harry Stahl); the village name Se (Folke Hedblom); Krdngede, 
Gesunden, and Elindset (Bertil Flemstrém); and the lake name Gladkern 
(Arvid Ernvik). The other articles are Flemstrém’s on the use of the swan in 
place names in Jimtland, Hellberg’s on the expression sjén kodver as related 
to certain lake names, Helge Lindberg’s on plants and place names in Alv- 
dalens parish, Gunnar Qvarnstrém’s on some of the place names on Harnén, 
Carl Ivar Stahle’s on old street names in the Sédermalm district of Stock- 
holm, and Harry Stahl’s on the more or less humorous names given fields, 
cottages, etc. All of the articles are carefully documented, and all of them 
make good reading. Professor Sahlgren has set a good example. 

W. G. JoHNSON 
University of Illinois 


Herper. By A. Gillies. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1945. Pp. vii & 152. 12s. 
6d. 

OF THE FOUR OUTSTANDING forerunners of Goethe and Schiller—Klopstock, 
Lessing, Wieland, and Herder—it is the last who definitely impresses us as 
the most ‘“‘modern.” In a dozen and one fields, ranging from theology to 
anthropology and pedagogy, from linguistics to ethnology and psychology, 
and from literary criticism to history and sociology, the influence of Herder’s 
ideas and doctrines is still strongly felt. Why this should be so, Mr. Gillies 
has demonstrated in a compact and lucid study.* 

It is the suggestive, stimulating, historically vital power of Herder that 
is properly stressed. “Directly, and again through his spiritual heirs and 
executors, Goethe and the Romanticists, Germany owes more to him than 
to any one man between Luther and Bismarck” (p. 133). Earlier we read: 

* Mr. Gillies has appended a valuable bibliography and, fortunately for the general reader, 
has translated into English foot-notes all the German passages cited in the text. With regard to 
the latter, a correction is suggested: “sogar Seines Hamanns Stil” (p. 116, last line) should be 
sastenne as the object of “lobte und anerkannte” and should read “even the style of his friend 

mann. 
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He began a revolution that was to have no end. The liberation brought immense, unim- 
agined possibilities in its train. But secure moorings had first to be found, and the search for 
them had many phases, each defective in some degree and in time discarded. Herder made 
German literature self-conscious. He drove it into ever deeper probings into its own nature, 
in an effort to find stability. Introspection led to titanism, to despair, to morbid subjectivity, 
to arrogant self-sufficiency, then and now. The crisis is still unsolved (p. 115). 


And again: 


Herder is the fountain-head of German nationalism. He began by liberating German litera- 
ture from its subservience to French and Classical models; he ended by expounding a doctrine 
that viewed nationalism as an indispensable pillar of all civilization. It mattered little that this 
doctrine contained contradictions; its effectiveness was independent of them. . . . His achieve- 
ment was that he gave the Germans something in which to believe—themselves. This explains 
why the East, which needed a belief as much as Germany did, received him so gladly (p. 133). 


Regarding this reception in the East, there is revealed a phase of Herder’s 
influence that is less known to English and American readers—the great 
impact of his thought on the national consciousness and aspiration of the 
Czechs and the Slavs. ““No wonder Herder is proclaimed as the father of the 
Slav Renaissance!” (p. 130). 

With all his remarkable gifts, his wealth of ideas, his untiring industry 
and zeal, Herder had grievous shortcomings; and of these Mr. Gillies is 
aware. The very breadth and variety of Herder’s interests, aggravated by 
physical affliction and irritability, by the weight of domestic and official 
burdens, led to inner conflict and instability. He was incessantly at odds 
with the world, with his closest friends, and with himself. The dissension is 
evident in his works. In his study of history “‘he set himself a dual task, 
therefore, very much as he had done in his aesthetics. Religion was to ex- 
plain history and history was to explain religion. As before, this dualism was 
a source of disharmony” (p. 62). New impressions were constantly leaping 
into his mind and crowding out previous ones before the latter had sufficient 
time to develop and fully shape themselves. ‘‘His vision was limitless” (p. 
102); but it was restlessly shifting, and the object was seldom brought into 
bright, sharp focus. Natur, Gott, Humanitdt. These were the key-concepts 
around which Herder’s thought revolved. Man as the product of naturally 
evolving forces, man as the subject of divine ordinance, and man as the 
achievement of civilized will and sentiment: a]l of these are, in turn, em- 
phasized and made paramount, depending upon Herder’s momentary pre- 
occupation and enthusiasm. 

“It was Herder’s tragedy that the literary movement he set on foot 
developed in its own way and not in his. He was not born to command, but 
to inspire and to suggest” (p. 114). This was the tragedy of Herder’s private 
life as well and of his own literary achievement, or lack of achievement. He 
could not command others because he could not command and compose 
himself. ‘‘So life ended in bitter aloofness and baffled desolation” (p. 114). 
Fortunately, this is not the last word. There remained an additional chapter 
which later generations were yet to write and to which Mr. Gillies has 
herewith made a welcome contribution. 

It should be noted and highly commended that the present volume, 
with its preface dated June, 1944, was written as a “bicentenary study.” 
That an English scholar, in the course of the recent war, should have labored 
with such devotion and understanding, no less sympathetic than discrim- 
inate, to honor the memory of an author so prominent, among other things, 
in the development of German nationalism—this is a heartening tribute to 
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that “humanity” which Herder, in his noblest moments, proclaimed and to 
which we all, in tolerant recognition, should aspire. 
Frep O, NOLTE 


Washington University 


WorpDswoRTH’S READING OF ROMAN Prose. By Jane Worthington. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press (Yale Studies in English, vol. 
102). xi+84 pp. $2.50. 1946. 


“My THESIS,” says the author, “is not merely that Wordsworth read some 
Roman prose, but that he read widely, sometimes even intensively, and that 
his reading had an appreciable effect upon his thought and work.’’ On the 
whole she has demonstrated the truth of that proposition with admirable 
thoroughness and good judgment. She might have attached even greater 
importance to her researches than she actually does: within its self-imposed 
limits, it is a positive contribution to our understanding of what is to-day 
one of the most significant subjects, namely the character of our Western 
European cultural tradition, and its history. 

Wordsworth is here shown to have been a conveyer of that tradition in 
two ways,—the political and the ethical. In the Roman historical and po- 
litical authors, of whom he wasa lifelong reader, he found much that sup- 
ported, and sometimes enriched, his own principles,—his passionate love of 
liberty, his faith in democratic forms of government (for the likelihood of 
their improvement he had greater hopes than some of his Roman histo- 
rians), and, what was even more important, his insistence that common- 
wealths could remain free and democratic only as long as the people kept 
faithful to the moral virtues of justice, prudence, temperance, and courage. 
To him the real wealth of nations was ‘‘civic fortitude”; material progress 
and scientific inventions were worse than vain if “unpropped by virtue.” 
These principles he deemed not merely ancient and theoretical: they had 
been repeatedly validated by human experience, notably by the history of 
Greece and Rome; they had been tested and re-affirmed, also in the light 
of the past, by the leaders of both the American and the French Revolu- 
tion. As Dr. Worthington expounds these noble themes we are agiin re- 
minded of Wordsworth’s spiritual kinship with Milton, whose political 
ideals likewise drew much nourishment from the roots of Roman Republi- 
canism. It is a happy coincidence that there has just appeared an equally 
good study of the seventeenth-century phase of this politico-ethical tradi- 
re Dr. Zera A. Fink’s The Classical Republicans (Northwestern Univer- 
sity). 

The only doubt that arises regarding the first part of Dr. Worthington’s 
monograph is whether she chose wisely in trying to confine herself to Latin 
prose authors, for of course Plutarch and Horace were torchbearers in this 
glorious band, and in point of fact she is forced to consider them, especially 
Plutarch, frequently. 

The second half of the study deals with the relation of Wordsworth’s 
ethics to Roman Stoicism, particularly as he found it in Cicero and Seneca, 
who were among his favorite prose authors. Dr. Worthington convincingly 
sets forth the parallelisms between his philosophy and that of Stoicism, as 
to a cosmic order, activated by the divine, which Man shouldaccept and live 
in harmony with if he would be virtuous. She rightly finds such doctrines 
more conspicuous in his poems between 1807 and 1815 than in those before 
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or after those dates. She is aware of other possible parallels and sources, and 
tries to avoid overstating the closeness of Wordsworth’s relationship to the 
Stoics. This portion of her book will, however, probably receive less unquali- 
fied endorsement than will be accorded to the political section. As she herself 
acknowledges, the resemblances and connections between the Words. 
worthian philosophy, Stoicism, Spinozaism, and particularly Christianity, 
are so complicated that it is very easy to go astray in this field. I doubt 
whether Douglas Bush, Newton Stallknecht, and Elizabeth Geen will find 
her modifications of their several interpretations wholly acceptable. It 
seems to me that at times she tends to underestimate the persistence of the 
Christian assumptions in Wordsworth’s work. He may have been recalling 
Stoical precepts in Resolution and Independence, but he explicitly associates 
the leech-gatherer’s fortitude with the Biblical nurture of “grave Livers in 
Scotland.” The “longing for confirmed tranquility” which the Solitary 
justifies in The Excursion, iii, 391-406, may give us, as Dr. Worthington 
declares, “‘the whole aim of the later Stoics’’; but in point of fact what 
Wordsworth was sympathetically describing in that passage was the mo- 
tives of the Christian ‘‘monastic brotherhood.”’ I suggest merely that ina 
few instances her zeal has carried her a little too far. On the other hand I 
recognize that she has defined the relationship between Wordsworth and 
the Stoics in a more nearly satisfactory way than has previously been done, 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 


University of Illinois 


BLICHER, STEEN STEENSEN. TWELVE STORIES, TRANSLATED FROM THE Dan- 
IsH BY HANNA AstRUP LARSEN, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIGRID 
UnpseEt. Princeton: Princeton University Press, for the American- 


Scandinavian Foundation. 305 pp. 1945. 


IN THE MAKING of this book, spacious opportunities have been missed by 
the translator and by the introducer. Steen Steensen Blicher is important, 
both intrinsically as a literary artist, and also historically. Yet it would be 
easily possible to read this volume without fully appreciating either of those 
facts. 

What Sigrid Undset knows and feels about Blicher she says skilfully 
and beautifully. Indeed her essay is more delightful to read than Blicher’s 
stories as here retold, which Miss Undset herself doubtless would deem a 
preposterous obscuring of actual relative values. She is admirable, as one 
would expect so talented a novelist to be, in her narrative of Blicher’s life, 
her frank yet sympathetic characterization of his moral weaknesses, and her 
sensitive response to his artistic powers. She is aware of his place in the 
romantic movement as a translator of Ossian, nature-poet, patriot, and 
humanitarian. But she does not perceive what is especially pertinent here, 
—his noteworthy place in the history of European prose-fiction. 

The neglected truth is that Blicher was a pioneer in the Dorfgeschichle. 
His village tales began to appear as early as 1824; more than half of the 
masterpieces in this volume had been published by 1829. The reputed found- 
ers of the genre are of later date: Immermann’s Der Oberhof came in 1839; 
Auerbach’s Schwarzwilder Dorfgeschichten (admired by George Eliot) in 
1843; George Sand’s Jeanne in 1844. Moreover, some of the most character- 
istic traits of the genre are successfully developed by Blicher,—the interest 
in provincial peculiarities, in dialect, and in the interpretation ot unusual in- 
dividuals. Blicher unwittingly applied to his Jutland materials those prin- 
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ciples which Schlegel and Coleridge formulated, and which the former de- 
fined as “‘ein subjektives Interesse an einer bestimmten Art von Leben, an 
einem individuellen Stoff,’’ and considered the distinguishing feature of 
modernity in literature. Blicher’s practice, unlike that of superficial local- 
colorists, was also in accord with Coleridge’s theory that the Imagination, 
scrutinizing particulars, should discern their relation to the universal: in 
his tales the local characters have universal human traits, and in the local- 
ized action the general operation of the moral law is never forgotten. He 
showed that homely, and apparently narrow, lives were now and then up- 
lifted by noble emotions and eternal forces. 

Blicher possessed the right combination of gifts and attitudes required 
for this new modification of the ancient art of fiction. His manner of obser- 
vation was sharply realistic yet sincerely compassionate: as he said, “I 
sorrowed too, but bitterness was not in my sorrow; still less, doubt or fear.” 
He had a sense for both the actual and the ideal. Most important, he had 
command over precise and delicate nuances of style. That was why, when 
his stories appeared, Danish readers felt that for the first time certain possi- 
bilities of prose-expression in their native language had been fully realized. 
At last the mind of the Danish common people had been disclosed; the dour, 
shrewd, loyally steadfast, Jutland character had spoken out what it had long 
thought and felt in its deep, taciturn depths. (Nothing, by the way, could be 
farther off the real tone of these stories than Francis Hackett’s inept de- 
scription of them as “a glowing, sparkling, tangible world of warm-blooded 
people,’”’"—which the publishers use in their advertisements). When Sigrid 
Undset was beginning her literary career, her mother gave her one of 
Blicher’s works, inscribing therein this wish, ““May you always look up to 
Steen Blicher as your model, for profound integrity, fearless acceptance of 
life as it is, and truthfulness in telling what you know.” It was by virtue of 
those qualities, and by his style, which excellently expresses them, that 
Blicher became one of the classic masters of the Dorfgeschichte, not unworthy 
to rank with such successors as Auerbach, Bj¢grnstjerne Bjgrnsen, Giovanni 
Verga, and even Thomas Hardy. 

The translation is in general as faithful to the substance of the original 
as a prosaically literal rendering can be. On that level, errors of omission or 
commission are almost absent. In The Journal of a Parish Clerk (p. 52) 
“March 12” should be “May 12.” The letter of April 17 is misdated “April 
14” (p. 70); and the original letter of April 14 is entirely omitted, whereby 
an exciting incident is lost, and the action somewhat befogged. 

It is when we ascend to higher qualities of a good translation, that we 
notice the appearance of serious defects. To perceive these, one must bear 
in mind the particular traits and merits of Blicher’s style. He often lets his 
characters tell their own stories, and he artfully reveals the different per- 
sonalities through their peculiar ways of expression, which vary according 
to their rank, occupation, sex, and age. By light and seemingly trivial 
touches, he brings out their emotional and mental idiosyncracies. He knows 
the characterizing value of old-fashioned idioms, expressive vocal inflec- 
tions, typical prose rhythms, and also of shy reticences, saturnine terseness, 
and gentle self-irony. Remove from his style its delicacy, appropriateness, 
and subtlety, what remains will seem dull and commonplace. It is his finest 
qualities which Miss Larsen too often failed to transfuse into her English 
version. She rendered lifelong, valuable services, editorially and otherwise, 
to American-Scandinavian cultural relationships, and we are all grateful 
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for them; but the unhappy truth is that she did not command the kind ¢ 
English literary style,—racy, idiomatic, and graceful,—which an adequay 
translation of Blicher requires. 

Phrases like these falsify the tone of the original: “Good Lord my God. 
for ‘Herre min Gud’’; “God’s peace” for ““Gudsaften’”’; “Aye, fool him! the 
beggar!” (223) for “Jo luur ham! Stodder!” (I, 207). “Overhead” is progy 
for “hgjt i Sky”; likewise is “the moon has driven away the stars and shines 
alone” (78) for ““Maanen har jaget Stjernerne fra sig, den vil lyse allene” 
(I, 35). ““No longer Miss or Madam either” (74) seems over-nice and out-of. 
character for “Frgkenskabet har Satan] taget, og Frueskabet med” (| 


32). Significant touches are lost by frequent omissions, e. g.:* 


talking to Jens (57) 
If I had seen her beautiful body (76) 


unchanged (77) 
displayed to the public view in payment (204) 


The French, who are a dancing nation (212) 
glasses on wooden feet (212) 


small eyes, which seemed to be constantly 
flitting (213) 


tale meget venlig med Jens (1, 13) 

Havede jeg dengang set hendes skjgnne 
Legeme (1, 34) 

uforanderlige in Aartusinder (1, 34) 
stillede offentlig til Skue, som om dettr 
skulde vere Betaling (1, 256) 


Franskmendene, som ogsaa ere en ret egent- 
lich dansende Nation (1, 264) 


Glas med dreyede Trafgdder (1, 264) 


smaae Q@jne, der, naar han talte, vere j 
uoph¢grlig Bevegelse (1, 265) 


In the following instances, the choice of the English word or phrase is 
either awkward or not in tune with the original: 


almost getting sick (75) 
I like to talk (74) 
They have strolled around (76) 


not people with whom no farmer would eat 
from the same dish (202) 

a Christian prince often gets along with three 
mistresses (202) 

women’s quarrels (209) 

pleasant room (212) 

she never croaked (218 

Peter got both his feet spoiled by a cannon 
ball (218) 

what do you mean? (222) 

he got a miserable death (229) 

This state of things isn’t so good (232) 


nerved at faae ondt (1, 32) 
Jeg vil gjerne snakke (1, 31) 
De har flakket om (1, 33) 


ikke Saadanne med hvem ingen Bonde spiser 
af Fad (1, 254) 

en christelig Prinds tit lader sig ngje med tre 
Stykker [Maitresser] (1, 254) 
Kvindeklammer (1, 261) 

hyggelige Stue (1, 264) 

hun gave aldrig en Muk (1, 270) 

Peiter fik begge Fgderne spolerede af en 
Kanonkugle (1, 270) 

hvorledes menes De det? (1, 207) 

han fik en ynkelig D¢d (1, 213) 

Det er en maadelig Tilstand (1, 216) 


Finally, a longer passage may illustrate the frequent evaporation of the 
original flavor in the translator’s arid style: 


The story about die Weiber von Weinsberg 
has always seemed to me a little suspicious; 
it happened far away and long ago. At any 
rate it was only a question of a short walk 
and no more; einmal ist keinmal. And these 
celebrated women were moved by fear of 
widowhood, perhaps also by a desire to make 
a sensation among the officers of the enemy. 
(206) 


Historien om die Weiber von Weinsberg has 
stedse syntes mig lidt fordegtig: ‘det er 
langt borte og lenge siden’ sligt tildrog sig. 
Tal Fald var det kun et kort Spadseretuur og 
dermed forbi: eimmal ist keinmal. Og disse 
verrufene Weiber ansporedes jo megtigen, 
deels af Frygt for Enkestanden, og deels 
maaskee af Lyst til at gjgre Opsigt blandt de 
fjendtlige Herrer Officierer. (1, 259) 


* Page-references for the Danish are to Blicher’s Udvalgte Noveller (ed. Georg Christen- 


sen), Gyldendal, Kjgbenhavn, vols. 1 & m1, 1922. 
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The unfavorable impression of Blicher which this version will give to 
Americans who know no Danish, is shown in Nathan L. Rothman’s critique 
of Twelve Stories in the Saturday Review of Literature (Feb. 16, 1946). “His 
work,” says Rothman, “‘is plainly not notabie for any strength or subtlety 
of style,—or, if it is, none of this has survived translation.” The second half 
of his assertion is sadly true. One may express the wish that the Publications 
Council of the American-Scandinavian Foundation will henceforth bear in 
mind that, for such undertakings as this, literary skill in English is quite 
as important as knowledge of the original language. This is a matter of more 
than merely pedantic or aesthetic concern. The peoples of the world are 
yearning for close cultural understanding of one another; our current world- 
crises are well said to be largely “crises of inter-communication.”’ The trans- 
lator who has a sense for style in both languages is the only one who can 
satisfy our present and future needs. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 


University of Illinois 
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